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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE General Election took place on November 14 and 
resulted in a tremendous defeat for Socialism and Liberalism. 

The latter may be said to have ceased to 
aoe Suen exist as a separate entity, former Liberal 

voters being now absorbed either by the 
Conservative or Socialist parties. The Government majority 
is 244 and is much larger than was expected ; forecasts pub- 
lished by capable and instructed observers only predicted a 
majority of 160, and others even thought this was an excessive 
estimate. The defeated Socialists are busy pointing out 
that the votes cast entitle them to a far larger parliamentary 
representation. Such exercises in arithmetic are always made 
by those unsuccessful at the polls, and no one grudges the 
defeated any consolation they can find in figures. The plain 
fact is that the country, remembering 1931, has voted against 
a repetition of that performance. It is of interest to remember 
that in these notes in the July number it was predicted that 
an Autumn election would see a Government loss of about 
100 seats—actually they lost 84. The election was the 
quietest on record, but, in spite of the lack of excitement, 
enough people voted against Socialism to ensure that the 
Marxian experiment should be deferred for another four or 
five years. It was felt that, although Mr. Baldwin may be 
thought to be a Liberal in regard to Imperial policy, he can 
be counted on not to socialize the land, the banks or the chief 
industries of the country. Conservative electors felt that, 
to paraphrase Doctor Johnson, while Mr. Baldwin would 
give them some pains the Socialist leaders would give them 
no pleasures. This was a sensible reason for voting. Mr. 
Baldwin also greatly heartened his supporters by the pledges 
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he gave on defence. Wrapped in language which referred 
to the League of Nations, the Conservative leaders all gave 
unequivocal promises that the policy of drift and disarmament 
would be abandoned for one more in keeping with the 
dangerous world we live in. The Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force are to be brought up to date in order that we may 
be able to meet our obligations at home and abroad. 


WHILE on the subject of the General Election it would not 
be just to omit a reference to the powerful organizations 
which assisted the Government. The Con- 
servative Central Office may be starved, but 
the ‘‘ National” co-ordinating organization 
has all the money it wants, and this was seen in the profusion 
of vans, speakers with loud-speakers and the rest. Those 
candidates who are Conservative in principle as well as in 
name naturally had less help than those Conservatives who 
have conveniently departed from their principles. The latter 
were rewarded for their services in the surrender of India 
to Gandhism. However, the Conservatives who proved their 
staunchness in the last Parliament have come back in force. 
There are some 62 of them. Their influence will be greater 
in this Parliament than the last. Some “‘ National ”’ candi- 
dates, it should be noted, were altogether too much: the 
Rev. H. Dunnico was not elected and both MacDonalds are 
out, the father on his record and the son because of the 
nepotism which gave him high office. We have not seen the 
last of them. Someone is sure to be bribed or coaxed out of 
a seat for MacDonald, junior, while MacDonald, senior, 
may either go to the Lords or, more likely, dispossess someone 
else. Fortunately electors have power at a by-election and 
we hope that the Prime Minister’s advisers realize that 
Conservatives will not willingly vote for any MacDonalds. 
It is good news that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is at last to 
have 11 Downing Street out of which he has so long been 
kept in the MacDonald interest. As the supporters of the 
National Government are Conservatives with such Liberals 
as have joined them, there should be no further pretence 
that any part of Mr. Baldwin’s power rests on Socialist votes. 


Currents, Causes 
and Persons 
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Mr. BaLDwIn has shown that he is a brilliant tactician. He 
chose the right moment for the election, he steered between 
., the party clashes with such consummate 
- am skill that he smashed the Socialist front 
just before the election on the all-impor- 
tant subjects of sanctions, our Italian policy, and the 
war they might lead to. He secured the support of people 
who were alarmed by our disarmed condition by convincing 
them that he would call a halt to the disruption of our 
Defence Forces. The victory of the Government was due 
not only to what people thought that Messrs. Attlee, Cripps, 
Coles & Co. would do at home, but to the knowledge that 
their external policy would be even more disastrous than 
their internal policy. Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues were 
thus re-elected not only on safety at home, but also on safe 
frontiers, 7.e., rearmament—for the Empire. The unem- 
ployed contributed their votes to this result. The re-building 
of the Navy and the Air Force, the recruiting and recon- 
ditioning of the Army, would solve the unemployment question, 
for out of every £100 spent on a ship or aeroplane 85 per cent. 
goes in wages. A little while back it was said that the 
Government contemplated a loan of £200 million for the 
purpose of defence. This money, it was understood, would 
be spent in building aeroplanes and putting aerodromes 
underground, building cruisers and other naval units, 
recruiting the army of 1914 with a more modern equipment, 
and putting our soldiers into decent barracks in the middle 
and west of England and elsewhere, away from the death 
traps they now inhabit. Besides the actual fighting forces, 
granaries should be built underground, able to hold a year’s 
supply of wheat. Mr. Baldwin specified little of this in the 
pledges he gave to the country, but security demands them 
all, and he has promised security in so far as his own 
effort can give it to us. The voters trusted Mr. Baldwin 
on November 14 and believe that he will be faithful to 
them. 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGE and his son and daughter were returned, 
but his precious Council completely disappeared during the 
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election, and his speeches cut no more ice than the acidities wal 
of Lord Snowden. We can count the latter out. He isa _rece 
man who would never have been heard of at all Par 
The in any party but the Socialist Party. This politi- of t 
Disappearance . : 
of Some Pundits ©2! creed only attracts very ordinary minds ; the tak 
result is that anyone who is the least bit above | dou 
the dead level of mediocrity becomes famous. We have acti 
only to look at the Socialist leaders returned at this election, }  fro1 
Messrs. Morrison, Clynes, Attlee, Cripps, Lansbury, Green- tha 
wood, etc., to see that this is so. The only one of them with | wor 
much ability is Mr. Morrison, and he would not be thought mel 
anything out of the way in the Conservative or Liberal in t 
Parties. Either the training Socialists get for politics in the ! of. 
Unions or Municipal bodies is bad, or they themselves have wee 
no aptitude for public life. Whichever way it is, they are a the 
very unimpressive body, although their capacity for mischief it } 
is just as great—probably greater—than if they were men of “e 
genius. Like other political parties, the Socialist Party | mo 
relies upon the older generation, and in this election a number } to 
of old Parliamentarians have come back to the House of For 
Commons, although some of them, Miss Bondfield among the mel 
number, failed to do so. As a general rule, women were not can 
popular candidates, and only nine of them will sit in the pat 
new House, as compared with sixteen in the old one. One | Tea 
notable casualty among the Liberals was Sir Herbert Samuel. Bri 
In 1931 he got in for Darwen on the Conservative vote, being —_ 
then a member of the National Government, which he left  ‘ the 
in 1932, going into opposition as leader of the Liberals. Last futi 
month, lacking Conservative support, he was handsomely beli 
beaten. It will be difficult for him to get a seat. There are | = 
no safe Liberal seats nowadays. | an 
pro 


Now that the Election is satisfactorily over the electors are 
beginning to sit up and look at what is going on. One TH 
thing is definitely visible to them. Geneva of 
has not stopped the war. Now, apart from 

our sanctionists, no one wants to quarrel with Aby 
Italy, or indeed with any other country, but the gup about 
the League of Nations having persuaded many people that 


What Price 
Geneva ? 
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war could be stopped by that body and that the reason that 
recent wars had not been prevented—as when Bolivia invaded 
Paraguay, and Japan invaded China, all four being members 
of the League—was because the British Government had not 
taken a firm enough stand. The British people rather 
doubtfully acquiesced in British Ministers taking energetic 
action, which they were assured would (1) prevent Italy 
from invading Abyssinia, (2) stop her after she had invaded 
that country. Now the ordinary voters—the men and 
women in the bus—do not pretend to understand the refine- 
ments of home or foreign policy, but not all the propaganda 
in the world will prevent them from seeing that the invasion 
of Abyssinia by Italy began on October 4, and that several 
weeks later it is still going on. The League of Nations has 
therefore not prevented or stopped this war any more than 
it prevented or stopped previous wars, and no amount of 
“explanation”? can possibly disguise the fact. Nothing 
more than this demonstration of League futility contributed 
to the general desire of the electors to see the Navy, Air 
Force and Army once more restored to a strength com- 
mensurate with what they have to defend. “If the League 
cannot stop wars as we were told,” said these quiet and 
patient people, ““we must see to our own defences. We 
realize from what we have been told has passed between the 
British and French Governments, that our Navy, if attacked, 
cannot remain in the Mediterranean without the support of 
the French Navy. We think this should be remedied.” The 
future historian will note that the English were inclined to 
believe in the Geneva plan, but having seen it fail in America, 
Asia and Africa, they were not inclined to wait for a European 
trial. We may now look to see the League of Nations Union 
relegated to its proper sphere, the world of cranks and 
professed haters of their country. 


Tue Italian advance in Abyssinia continued until the end 
of November without a check. Events there have been 
unsensational and a résumé may be useful. 
On October 4 two Italian Army Corps and one 
native Corps invaded the Province of Tigré. 
They proceeded slowly, making roads as they went, and they 


The War in 
Abyssinia 
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captured Adowa and Aksum without fighting. Having 
absorbed sufficient of Tigré they made Ras Gugsa Dadea.- 
gatch, the Emperor of Abyssinia’s son-in-law, who has sub- 
mitted to them, governor of the Province. On November 8 
Italian troops consisting of an infantry brigade, a regiment 
of Bersaglieri and Ras Gugsa’s army, entered Makale, sixty 
miles from the frontier, without opposition. The heights 
round Makale were occupied at once and the Italian position 
consolidated. The invaders appear to be solidly in possession 
and are making roads to their base with great energy. In 
the south, on the Ogaden front, the same methods have been 
pursued. The bulk of the army has advanced up the Scebeli 
Valley as far as Galao, and up the Tafan valley as far as 
Gorahai. From this last place light columns of armoured 
cars and caterpillars have pushed to the neighbourhood of 
Sasa Bana. In the south of Abyssinia wheeled traffic can 
move and the country is inhabited by tribes who are, on the 
whole, friendly to the invaders. This accounts for the rapidity 
and confidence of Italian military movements in that district. 
Both on the north and the south the Abyssinians have made 
little resistance and have not even adopted guerrilla tactics. 
And from October 4 until November 10 the Italian official 
communiqués, which have been, as far as can be judged, 
scrupulously accurate, announced the losses of the Italian 
army to be 1 officer killed and 4 wounded, 3 men killed and 
6 wounded. Of the native troops 32 had been killed and 
71 wounded. It will thus be seen that so far the main 
difficulties of the Italians have come from the nature of the 
ground over which they have to pass and the question of 
supplies. The object of Italy being to remain in permanent 
possession of Abyssinia, or as much of it as she can, the work 
her agents are accomplishing is more political than military. 
She is freeing slaves and employing the population on her 
road work on good wages. On November 23, the chiefs in 
the large province of Ogaden came to Gorahai to surrender. 
This country was conquered by Abyssinia in 1894. The 
population is Somali and appears to welcome the arrival of 
the Italians. Up till the time of our going to press the 
Abyssinians have made little resistance. 
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On November 17 the Italian Commander-in-Chief, General 
de Bono, was recalled and promoted to be a Marshal. He has 
been warmly thanked by Signor Mussolini and 
his place has been taken by Marshal Badoglio, 
who is believed to be one of the ablest generals 
of the present age, having won his laurels and his promotion 
in the Great War. This change shows that Italy is conscious 
that time is against her, or she would not, while a perfectly 
successful campaign is in progress, change her High Military 
Command. Gossip in Rome and elsewhere has been rife as 
to personal disagreements between Marshal de Bono and 
General Graziani, who commands in the Southern Abyssinian 
campaign. Nothing is more likely, military commanders 
often disagree, but the better opinion seems to be that Signor 
Mussolini expected a rather more rapid advance in six weeks 
than sixty miles in the north and double that number in the 
south. And it is suggested that the road making will be 
rather more summary and the advancing rather more rapid 
under Marshal Badoglio than under his predecessor. The 
change in the command was made at the time when Signor 
Mussolini had summoned the Fascist Grand Council to 
consider the sanctions then about to be imposed on Italy 
and how to deal with them. He has a home front as well 
as a battle front to consider, and while the sanctions, if they 
are really applied by League nations, may conceivably begin 
to inconvenience Italy in some months, they cannot act 
quickly because the U.S.A., Germany, Japan and Brazil are 
outside the League, and Austria, Switzerland, Hungary and 
Albania are not applying them. But if Sanctions are not 
likely seriously to inconvenience Italy for some time, they have 
undoubtedly irritated her people very much indeed. It may 
be that Signor Mussolini wishes to give his fellow-citizens the 
spectacle of a more rapid success in Abyssinia as a set-off to the 
pin-pricks and general discomforts we are inflicting on her. 


A Change in 
the Command 


NovEMBER 18 was the appointed day for the excommunication 
of Italian trade. The sanctions proposed are five in number : 


1. Embargo on arms to Italy. 
2. No loans or financial help to Italy or to Italians. 
3. Prohibition of imports of Italian commodities. 


Sanctions 
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4. Embargo on certain exports to Italy. 
5. Measure of support to weaken sanctionist brethren. 

One and two do not matter. Italy makes the bulk of her 
own arms and can import the rest from the United States, 
which is not a member of the League. She has not asked for 
loans. Number 3 is serious, less for Italy, who will buy and 
sell what she wants elsewhere with perfect ease, than for us, 
who sell her £2,000,000 more than we buy from her. Number 
4 may injure her. For instance, nickel is prohibited ; it 
comes from Canada. Up to now Canada has passed this 
commodity into the United States for re-export. Will the 
U.S.A. continue this ? Number 5 only affects Great Britain, 
who will be asked to subsidise those countries which lose 
money by arresting their Italian trade. The countries outside 
the League, or like Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Albania, 
which refuse to apply sanctions, will immensely gain by the 
enormous miscalculations of Mr. Eden. Italy is now thor- 
oughly roused and the policy of choking her has done more to 
unite her people in support of Signor Mussolini than anything 
his friends could have devised. Surrounded by the very 
distinguished men who form the Grand Council of the Fascist 
body, and of whom the Italian Ambassador in London is one, 
the Duce defied the “ignominy and iniquity of the economic 
siege proposed.” ‘‘ This,” says the inspired press of Rome, 
“is a real new war,” the design, they think, being to suffocate 
Italy. The repercussion may be seen in the reception on 
November 16 of the German Ambassador in Rome by Signor 
Mussolini. The latter would rather work with England and 
France than Germany, but if England and France try to 
coerce his country, he will turn to others, let us hope only 
temporarily, from whom he can get immediate help in a 
difficult time. 


THE Fascist Grand Council adopted a motion which was 
published in Rome on November 17. After referring to 
“November 18, 1935, as a date of ignominy 
and iniquity in the history of the world,” it 
goes on to praise 

the exemplary calm and the tenacious discipline with which the Italian 


The Fascist 
Riposte 
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people shows itself fully aware of the historical import of the present 
events, and invites it to meet the sanctions with the most implacable 
resistance, mobilising, through the organs of the régime, all the moral 
energies and material forces of the nation ; it invites Italians to hang 
flags outside their houses for 24 hours during Monday, November 18 ; 
it decides to summon at Rome on December | the 94 provincial women’s 
committees of mothers and widows of those who fell in the Great War 
in order to co-ordinate and intensify the resistance in which a supremely 
important part is assigned to the women of Italy; it orders a stone 
record of the siege to be sculptured upon the buildings of the Italian 
communes, so that the enormous injustice perpetrated against Italy, 
to which the civilisation of all continents owes so much, may remain 
on record down the centuries ; it sends the expression of its sympathy 
to those States which, in refusing to adhere to sanctions, have aided 
the cause of peace and interpreted the spirit of the peoples. 
The words which will be engraved upon Italian hearts for three 
generations is “‘ enormous injustice.” The main perpetrator 
of that injustice in Italian eyes is England. Whatever we 
may ourselves feel in this matter of the Italo-Abyssinian war, 
Italy, the mother of European civilisation, will feel this. 
November 18 saw all Italy beflagged and strung up to meet 
the unfriendly action of some 50 countries. 


THE British Government has taken steps to implement the 
Geneva decisions, and has asked the countries who do not 
: belong to the League, or who do not mean to 

ein a enforce penalties on Italy, i.e., Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland and Albania, 

to present certificates of origin in respect of all goods we 
import from them. Germany replied at once that our trade 
agreements with her did not permit us to ask for this and she 
refused. Her refusal will be followed up by a verbal message 
to say that if we give her some trade, or other concession, 
she will do as we ask. Germany is the one European country 
which will make something out of all this and she will use the 
present position to squeeze us as much as we consent to be 
squeezed. In France, the news that the sanctions adopted 
are to be actually imposed has caused consternation. The 
Lyons Chamber of Commerce and many other such bodies 
have asked for a month’s delay, and although this will pro- 
bably not be granted it is evident that the French Premier 
will be up against real difficulties if he is too stern with the 
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manufacturers, who are going to suffer from a policy with 
which France has no sympathy whatever. One of his troubles 
is provided by Morocco. This French protectorate vehe- 
mently protested against being forced to suspend its 
Italian trade. There is a large Italian colony there and 
feeling runs high. M. Laval has insisted that France could 
direct the course of Moroccan trade as she chose. But the 
volume of protest there and in France will grow with the 
discovery of each difficulty. Some 600 French shop- 
keepers who mainly deal in Italian goods are said to have 
already closed their premises. 


On November 18 the Echo de Paris published an important 
statement made by the British Foreign Office to their con- 
tributor, Monsieur André Peronneau. This 
statement apparently comes directly from Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who was interviewed by the 
French correspondent. The information given had been very 
carefully prepared, and took the form of answering questions. 
In the main it is an official denial of Signor Mussolini’s 
assertion that the British Foreign Office had not warned him 
that they would take strong action in the event of his embark- 
ing upon an expedition to Abyssinia. It was said that the 
British Foreign Office in December last year told both Rome 
and Addis Ababa that they should endeavour to come to 
some arrangement, and on December 25 that they should not 
allow the Wal-Wal incident to inflame matters. This advice 
was repeated to both Governments on January 12. On 
January 29 Signor Grandi, the Italian Ambassador in London, 
informed the British Government of the Franco-Italian 
agreement in regard to Abyssinia, and he said that his Govern- 
ment was ready to make a similar agreement with us. We 
seem not to have replied to this at all. Three weeks apparently 
passed in silence on this all-important matter. On February 
21 Sir John Simon spoke to Signor Grandi of the anxiety felt 
by British opinion in regard to the Italian attitude and asked 
him to inform his Government of this. Sir Eric Drummond, 
British Ambassador in Rome, was instructed to repeat this 
warning in Rome and to supplement his warning with an 
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aide memoire. On February 26 Sir Eric Drummond was 
instructed to remind the Italian Government of the Italo- 
Abyssinian agreement reached at Geneva on January 19 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, and to inform 
them that the British Government held itself collectively 
responsible to the League for its strict observance. Anxious 
not to bring a cloud between Britain and Italy, the latter 
country was asked to remember the European situation. 
On February 27 a similar warning was given to Signor Grandi 
by Sir Robert Vansittart. On March 17 an aide memoire 
in answer to these observations was handed to Sir Eric 
Drummond. It stated that the Italian Government had 
every intention of using the arrangements of January 19 in a 
spirit of moderation. 


On April 10, at Stresa, the Abyssinian question was only 
raised between the experts attached to the British and 
Italian delegations. The former repeated the 
views already stated. This is the British 
case given to the Echo de Paris in answer to the Italian 
statement that the British Government did not warn the 
Italian Government that an expedition against Abyssinia 
would be treated as an act of world war, necessitating the 
mobilising of the League of Nations against Italy. After 
carefully reading the Foreign Office statement given to 
Monsieur André Peronneau we must own that on his own 
showing the British Foreign Secretary seems not to have 
made it clear in the early stages that we should take the line 
we have done, nor does it appear that we had any intention 
in these early months of doing more than advise Italy to be 
moderate in her demands, just as we advised Abyssinia to be 
reasonable in her replies. The apologia of the Foreign Office 
as reported by M. André Peronneau does not end at Stresa. 
In a very iong statement the Echo de Paris was asked to 
understand that no reply could be given to the Italian state- 
ment of January 29 until we had consulted Colonial officials 
in the Soudan and elsewhere, and that the reason our repre- 
sentatives at Stresa did not raise the matter was because the 
British Government had received—on March 17—the assur- 
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ance quoted in the preceding Episode. But what must strike 
every candid reader of the official defence is that at no time 
during the first eight months of the Italo-Abyssinian question 
did the British Government tell the Italian Government that 
they would view military action on their part so seriously 
that they would feel it their duty to rouse Geneva nor that 
they would proceed, on their own account, to individual 


action which may vet lead to war. It may be that they did, — 


in documents of which we are ignorant, warn Italy, or it 
may be that their agents at Rome and elsewhere misled them 


as to the world situation. There is much obscurity, and | 


owing to this obscurity our good name is at stake. Parliament 
will meet on December 3, and the first duty of Ministers 
should be to lay before it a Blue Book showing what really 
has occurred. Papers are wanted to show us what has 
occurred and to clear away, if it is possible to do so, the 
unfortunate impression that the British Government acted 
with a view to British electoral exigencies. 


No statesman in any part of the British Empire during the 


gruelling years 1914-1918, had a better understanding of 
world conditions than M1. Hughes, then Prime 
Minister of Australia and, until recently, a 
member of the present Australian Cabinet. 
In a desire to support the Imperial Government at Geneva, 
the Australian Government consented to apply sanctions 
against Italy. Mr. Hughes, who has since resigned, was 
evidently not in agreement with this policy, for he had 
written a book before it was adopted which contains some 
pungent passages against the League. This book is called 
Australia and War To-day, and a few copies have reached 
London by air mail. Mr. Hughes is forced to admit a truth 
which is only too evident to us all, and that is that the British 
Navy is to-day not powerful enough to protect Australia, 
and he is not one of those who think that the League of 


Mr. Hughes on 
the League 


adn, 


Nations can take its place. In this book he describes « 


Genevan doings from inside, after experience of that place 
as delegate from Australia. One of the things he discovered 
was that the dope trade was run from Geneva. In regard 
to sanctions, he says :— 


n 


ly « 


at 
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The imposition of an economic boycott is war, and must almost 
inevitably lead to armed conflict. 


In this, Mr. Hughes is only saying what has already been 
said by Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Baldwin. Of 
Italy’s power, Mr. Hughes says :— 

“Ttaly’s air force is among the strongest in the world. Its sub- 
marine forces in the Mediterranean are superior to those of Britain ! 
Thousands of tons of British ships pass through the Mediterranean 
every day. Malta is fifty miles from Sicily. In half an hour the 
Italians could bomb the docks, dockyards and ships at anchor and 
rain down death and destruction on the island. Every British ship 
that attempted to run the gauntlet between Gibraltar and Suez would 
be exposed to great risks. Economic sanctions are therefore an empty 
gesture or war.” 


We beg our readers to consider the seriousness of the great 
British patriot’s warning. 


EVERY situation, however complicated and painful and 
however much related to ‘“‘ new” schemes, plots or plans, 
The Tar-Baby ©?” always be paralleled in nursery literature, 

and Mr. Eden’s efforts to work the League 
against Italy and the tangle he has tied us into recalls 
nothing so much as the encounter of Brer Rabbit with the 
Tar-Baby made to catch him by Brer Fox. Brer Rabbit was 
going along the road one day when he saw, sitting in a bush, 
a Tar-Baby complete with hat. He said “‘ Good morning” 
to her. There was no answer. 

“‘ How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter segashuate ? ’’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee. 

Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. 

“Youer stuck up, dat’s w’at you is,” says Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
“*’en I’m gwineter kyore you, dat’s w’at I’m a gwineter do,” sezee. 

Brer Fox, ’e lay low. Tar-Baby ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. 

“I’m gwineter larn you howter talk ter ’specttubble fokes ef hit’s 
de las’ ack,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. “ Ef you don’t take off dat hat 
en tell me howdy, I’m gwineter bus’ you wide open,” sezee. 

Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

Brer Rabbit keep on axin’ ’im, en de Tar-Baby, she keep on sayin’ 
nuthin’, twel presently Brer Rabbit draw back wid his fis’, he did, 
en blip he tuck ’er side er de head. His fis’ stuck, en he can’t pull 
loose. De tar hilt im. But Tar-Baby, she stay still, en Brer Fox, 
he lay low. 

“ Ef you don’t lemme loose, I’ll knock you agin,” sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, en wid dat he fotch ’er a wipe wid de udder han’, en dat stuck. 
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“Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick der natal stuffin’ outen you,” sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, but de Tar-Baby she . . . hilt on, en den Brer Rabbit 
lose der use er his feet in de same way. Den Brer Rabbit squall out 
de Tar-Baby don’t tu’n ’im loose, he butt ’er cranksided. En den 
he butted, en his head got stuck. Den Brer Fox, he sa’ntered fort’. . . 

‘* Did the fox eat the Rabbit ?”’ asked the little boy to whom the 
story had been told. 

“* Dat’s all de fur de tale goes,” replied the old man. ‘‘ He mout, 
en den agin he moutent. .. .” 


Threats that are made in ignorance of the strength of your 
opponent and in disregard of reality are apt to land those who 
make them in a mess. 


Ir is curious to reflect how little the nations have come 
together in this era when modern languages are more widely 
taught than ever before, and when travel is 
both easy and cheap. The great English news- 
papers maintain correspondents in all the 
capitals, private letters are numerous. Why is it that we are 
not better informed about foreign countries ? It is true that 
events are described, we know about earthquakes and fires, 
elections and changes of government, but we do not even 
know about France, our nearest neighbour, nor what she is 
thinking, or what she is suffering. Since the war a curtain 
has dropped between us and her, and instead of news we have 
propaganda, varied according to the colour of our newspapers. 
It is a great misfortune, for no two countries have so much 
need of each other as England and France. A visit abroad 
from time to time is essential for anyone who is anxious to 
understand the minds of foreigners, and to know how we our- 
selves are regarded. Such a visit was paid to Paris by the 
writer of these notes last month. The change of political 
view began to show as the boat slipped into Calais harbour, 
where on the western jetty someone had painted in letters 
two feet high, “‘ Pas de Sanctions.” Plenty of people say this 
in England, but no one has yet begun to write it on the walls. 
In France it is the first thing that greets the English traveller, 
and it is the keynote of everything he will hear during his 
visit, unless he moves in Communist and extreme Socialist 
circles, where the destruction of the Italian Dictatorship is 
desired. Sanctions, their effects, the losses they must entail, 
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France 
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the risk of further action, once the coercion of Italy starts, 
form the staple of every talk between any Englishman and 
every Frenchman he may meet. 


OnE of the most embarrassing things for the visiting English- 
man at this moment in France is that he is expected to 
; explain things he himself does not understand. 
a ‘““ Why have your Government suddenly taken 
this line about Italy ? We know that it cannot 

be your ‘ League Principles,’ or you would have intervened 
at Corfu, at Memel, and in Manchuria and Bolivia. We know 
that it is not devotion to signed pledges, because you have 
encouraged Germany to break hers, and you have sealed her 
last treaty breach by making a Naval Agreement with her.” 
Faced by interlocutors who are deeply in earnest, the English- 
man pauses. The French inguirers do not pause. ‘“‘ We can 
only imagine two reasons for the line you have taken. Either 
you want to destroy Mussolini or to overthrow Laval.” This 
statement being earnestly combated, for it is certain that our 
Ministers have no desire whatever either to overset Signor 
Mussolini or encompass the fall of Monsieur Laval, the French 
inquirers say, ““ Why, then, did your Eden spend so much 
time at Geneva intriguing with Herriot ?”’ It is evident that 
Mr. Eden’s zeal when he was begging Monsieur Herriot to use 
the influence conferred upon him by the number of his followers 
in the Chamber, was widely misinterpreted. He could not 
have designed the overthrow of Laval, yet that is the im- 
pression he conveyed to the French Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, including Monsieur Herriot. Mr. Eden, like many 
of his countrymen, does not understand people whose mis- 
fortune it is not to be British, there are such a lot of them, and 
they look at things from their own point of view—not ours ! 
Englishmen would be surprised to find how many things, 
which we take for granted, are either ignored or frankly dis- 
believed abroad. One of these things is that we are dis- 
interested in our Italian policy. On the whole Continent of 


| Europe a hundred people could hardly be found to swallow 


q 


| this. The travelling Englishman is put to it to find argu- 
_ ments which will prove to the French that he has no ulterior 
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motive. He has always taken it for granted, but he finds it 


hard to convince foreign audiences. For one thing he may , 


be thankful. The French press has not reported our campaign 
against the Mohmands. The English visitor to Paris does not, 


therefore, have to show why it is right for us to havea - 


Colonial war, and wrong for the Italians. 


Ir we are to understand the difference of view between the 
English and the French Governments about Geneva, we have 


to go back to the year 1919, when the Peace 
Two Different 


—_ the Versailles Treaty, including the League of 
Nations which is incorporated with it. England has not done 
so. She has lent her powerful aid to the rehabilitation and 
rearmament of Germany, which it was one object of the 
Treaty to prevent. France accepted the League of Nations 


reluctantly. She did not think it would prevent war, she | 


did not think it would be powerful enough to secure the 
enforcement of policy upon a nation that was resolute and 
strong, but as the League of Nations was incorporated in the 
great Treaty she has accepted and upheld it with energy, in 
spite of the fact that we only supported Geneva when this 
suited our individual view. It may be said that the British 
and French outlook differed in that the French regarded the 
League as the guardian of the peace attained after four years 
of terrible struggle, while the British, whose war weariness 
took the form of yielding to pro-German propaganda, used the 


League to modify the clauses of the Versailles Treaty that ' 


most irked Germany. Two views of the same machinery could 
hardly have differed more. Only for a few years did the great 
allies work together, and that was during the time when 
Monsieur Briand was French Foreign Minister, and later 
when Monsieur Herriot was Prime Minister. They being under 
the same delusions as successive British Ministers that a 
ferocious and implacable enemy had only to be made powerful 


in order to become peaceful and friendly, carried France along ° 


the road leading inevitably to German rearmament, German 
Dictatorship, and consequent European peril. France re- 
covered her senses long before Britain—she is nearer to the 
danger. 


Treaty was signed. France has always stood by ; 
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THE Geneva views of British and French Ministers thus only 
coincided during the Briand and Herriot régimes. But France 

did not support the Ministers who appeared 
hol di eas to her to be delivering her to German aggres- 

sion, and she never disarmed. Her line before 
and after the two flirtations with pacifism was always, ‘‘ The 
League of Nations is the guardian of the peace of Europe 
through the treaties”; the English line was “ Let Geneva 
give way on treaty matters, the way to peace is to satisfy 
Germany.” We have, therefore, been very yielding, not 
only on detail, but on matters of principle, and we have always 
used the argument of expediency. We have not only ac- 
quiesced in Germany’s breaches of faith, but without con- 
sulting other allied signatories of the Versailles Treaty, we 
concluded a Naval Agreement last June which condoned and 
recognised Germany’s rearmament. When, therefore, having 
for years pursued an opportunist policy, British Ministers 
quite suddenly—du jour au lendemain, as a French Cabinet 
Minister said to the writer—announced that Great Britain 
in the Italian affair stood or fell by the Covenant, they took 
the French by surprise. When, at Geneva, in ardent pursuit 
of an anti-Italian blockade, they claimed to be idealists and 
rigid adherents of the Genevan body, they completely be- 
wildered their French colleagues, who wondered what the 
British game really was. They are still wondering. Un- 
instructed members of the British public may be taken in 
by the statement about ministerial idealism, but it does not 
go down in France, where our attitude of moral slackness 
about the Treaty of Versailles and the League ot Nations, 
guardian of the Treaty, has always been very much wondered 
at. Our conversion is looked upon as too sudden to be genuine. 
Our methods at Geneva are thought too drastic. 


TuRNING from the controversy about Geneva and the differ- 
ence about the correct view of honouring pledges to France 
herself, her internal politics and her great 
difficulties, it is easy to see that, depressed as 
her people are, this last Italian business has 
been the final straw of their load. The French Government 
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has clung to the Gold Standard because of all the milliards 
invested by the most saving people in Europe. Their manu. 
factures‘languish, many workmen are unemployed. The hotel 
and luxury industries are dead. By hard work, good ad- 
ministration, and a number of laws decreed by the Prime 
Minister, M. Laval, France, by prodigiously hard working 
and desperate seriousness, was, last July, beginning to know 
where she stood, and was finding ground under her feet. 
The threat of war with Italy, the vision of their Ministers, 
dragged along the Geneva course in the wake of British 
Ministers, who seemed to the French to be working towards 
a world cataclysm, was too much for both the Stock Exchange 
and the manufacturers. Even we, who, with a sturdy dis- 
regard for what goes on in the rest of the world, and who go 
about our affairs without much noticing what is going on, 
were affected, as the present price of British securities com- 
pared with prices last May and June will show. For France, 
far more sensitive to outside influences than England, the 
blow to confidence had a desperate effect. The very prudence 
and foresight which makes a Frenchman save makes him 
timid in business. The moment French Ministers supported 
Mr. Eden’s anti-Italian crusade, orders stopped. When British 
Ministers asked whether they could count upon the support 
of the French fleet in the Mediterranean there was a move- 
ment of indignation. It was then that ‘“‘ Pas de Sanctions” 
was written up at Calais and elsewhere. It was then that 
thosc who work in France to make mischief against England 
got certain papers to write anti-British articles, which those 
who work for Germany in England magnified into Anglo- 
phobia. 


Ir may interest the readers of The National Review to know 
what a French provincial manufacturer said to the writer last 
month about his own affairs and how they had 
been affected by the Anglo-Italian situation. 
He is a man who went through the war from 
A to Z, Verdun, the Somme, Flanders, over four years of it. 
On his return to civil life he found everything completely 
upset. His family had small possessions in Rheims, which 
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now have no value, as no one will have anything to do with so 
threatened a town. He settled in the Aisne, where he has a 
sawmill near a town where his parents lived. The struggle 
has been tremendous. He has two children. His wife not 
only looks after them entirely, she also acts as his secretary. 
Until this year they had one servant, but in the summer, 
after the ‘idealistic’? speeches of Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Mr. Eden, and the acquiescence of M. Laval, all orders ceased 
and existing orders were countermanded. There is now no 
servant and the pretty young wife does everything. She looks 
older than last year, there are hard lines in her face, and for 
the first time she shows hostility towards those who have 
brought this trouble on the world. Holding no brief for Musso- 
lini, this couple asked the writer why on earth England has 
“suddenly ’” become keen about the League, the Covenant, 
and all the rest, and what we expected to gain by making 
Germany master of Europe ? The manufacturer said, ‘‘ We 
have had very hard times here lately, but we were just 
beginning to round the corner when suddenly—out of a blue 
sky—comes this black cloud of sanctions and war, and all 
orders cease. Even if we do not slide into war, even if the 
Germans do not take advantage of our pre-occupation, a 
part of our trade is ruined, for France sells more to Italy 
than she buys from her. This trade, once taken from us, will 
never come back. In this town we are in something like 
despair. Not that our trade is with Italy, we serve the home 
market, but while things are in this state, there is no home 
market. My brother, who makes and sells wood veneer, is in 
as bad a plight as myself.’’ He made a tragic gesture towards 
the military cemetery, “ All that was useless if we are now to 
perish under another attack from Germany.” 


THE question of permanently alienated trade is one that has 
not received sufficient notice from our sanctionists. Before 
, this Abyssinian affair was started, Italy had 

dh a made prodigious efforts to be self-supporting, 
and she had nearly become so. After the 

lesson recently given to the world at Geneva, every nation 


that can do so will imitate her as far as possible. Nothing 
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has been more surprising than to see the Free Trade news. 
papers screaming for sanctions in order to throttle Italy, and 
at the same time advocating the suppression of trade barriers, 
How do they suppose one policy will affect the other? So far 
as the trade blockade of Italy is successful, we shall see 
nations protect their trade on a greatly increased scale. The 
only chance of keeping barriers where they are at present 
would be for the efforts to starve and frustrate Italy to fail 
so completely and obviously as to convince her and other 
countries that they run no risk at all in the event of the 
Genevan wire-pullers falling foul of them. The events of this 
year must bring about an immediate protectionist movement 
all over the world. If our Ministers do not know this, they 
will find it out in the course of the next few months. It would 
perhaps be too much to ask that they should realise that 
only one great country would really be vulnerable to the 
application of such a blockade as they are now endeavouring 
to enforce against Italy. That country is our own. Growing 
as we do much less than half the foodstuffs we consume, and 
producing little raw material in any quantity but coal, we 
could be instantly and very seriously affected by the stoppage 
of supplies, should some Litvinoff or other one day succeed 
in mobilising the League of Nations against us. Should we 
further part with the goodwill there still is for us in a world 
where we once had both friends and allies, this mobilisation 
will not be difficult of accomplishment. 


WE do not pretend to understand the workings of pacifist 

minds, and we rather suspect, where the owners of the minds 

. are sincere, that they do not work so much 

a ieccaa as drift about on waves of propaganda supplied 

by stronger intelligences. Very curious in- 

stances of the non-working of pacifist thought can be seen 

by studying the letters of those who are aghast at the idea 

of the British Government fostering peace negotiations 
between Italy and Abyssinia, here is an example :— 

“(1) No negotiations with Italy on any subject but the evacuation 
of her troops until the Italian Army has been withdrawn from 
Abyssinian territory. (2) No annexation ; Abyssinia, like peace, must 
be indivisible.” (Letter to Manchester Guardian, November 19.) 
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The writer would be hard put to it to tell us how Italy is to 
be turned out of Abyssinian territory, but let that pass. If 
the Italians for any reason abandoned their Abyssinian effort 
the country they now hold would go back at once to the 
extremity of barbarism and slavery from which they have 
rescued it. Some idea of this may be obtained from reading 
the Abyssinian mobilisation order issued on the outbreak 
of war. It was sent by Reuter’s Correspondent at 
Khartoum :— 


Everyone will now be mobilised. All boys old enough to carry a 
spear and all men will be sent to Addis Ababa. Married men will 
take their wives to carry food, cook, etc., and those without wives will 
take any women without husbands. Women with small babies need 
not go but the husband must take another woman instead. The 
blind and those who cannot walk or for any reason cannot carry a 
spear, that is, those without a hand or foot (a reference to the Abyssinian 
custom of punishing a criminal by cutting off his hand for a first offence 
and a foot for a subsequent offence) are exempted. Anyone found at 
home after the receipt of this order will be hanged. 


This is the state of affairs which the muddled heads of our 
pacifists want to restore over the territory recently conquered 
by Italy. 


THERE are people who advocate the policy of non-resistance 
to violent aggression. They ask us to believe that the best 
; defence against attack is disarmament, and 
am some of them may be sincere when they 
advocate the abandonment of any form of 

defence. They may believe that the open door does not 
tempt the burglar to take the jewellery and the plate, and 
that a lock and a policeman are positive dangers. It is difficult 
to understand this point of view, but perhaps they do not 
understand it very well themselves, and that they would not 
really like to see their houses looted and set afire as much 
as they think. It is possible that they only suffer from an 
inability to understand that such a thing is possible. In 
any case it is interesting to note that at the moment and 
before all the world there is an example of how such defence- 
lessness acts as protection in the progressive development of 
the Jewish persecution in Germany. Jews in Germany have 
not resented the attacks on them; they have submitted 
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slavishly and without protest to degradations which have had 
no parallel in Europe for generations. The Jews outside 
Germany have looked on, and while they have contributed 
to the support of such of their fellows as have left Germany, 
not only have they made no concerted protest against German 
barbarity, but wealthy Jews of the City of London have used 
their powerful influence in England for the support of the 
present German Government. Under their impulsion the 
City has been a backer of the Nazi régime, and if the impetus 
to “make friends’ with Germany at all costs comes from 
certain Englishmen who are blinded by their desire to make 
an Anglo-American-German alliance, it has met with no valid 
opposition from the Jews. The comfortable rich English 
Jews have taken the Nazi persecution of their unfortunate 
fellows so calmly that they have not even attempted to put 
the pressure of finance upon the Hitlers and Goebbels who are 
so savagely ill-treating their race. This meekness has not 
disarmed the German Government, which has increased the 
persecutions. As usual, non-resistance has made the bully 
more brutal and much bolder. 


In South Africa the grinding process of eliminating and 
emasculating British influence goes quietly on; but so 

. does the British revolt against this. The 
pote atten situation is therefore ane shape. The 
English-speaking people of the great Dominion are realizing 
more and more that acquiescence in the inferior position 
designed for them by successive Boer Governments will 
not abate the disabilities under which they suffer. They 
are waking up to the knowledge that what they do not 
stand up for they will not preserve. They have yielded 
upon a hundred matters during the last few years. Of 
these the flag question was the most visible and the status 
question the most important. Now British South Africans 
see the consequences of giving way in the gradual severance 
of their country from Britain, which gave the sub-continental 
Dominion its civilization. They see the Government of 
their country corrupted, justice withheld or used for political 
purposes, and they see the wholesale persecution of the 
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natives it is their duty as white men to protect. They have at 
last found a leader in Colonel Stallard, a man of the highest 
character and most selfless devotion. In the party he has 
formed—the Dominion Party—the British see some hope of 
recovering the ground they have lost. Times are favourable 
to them. The present Smuts-Hertzog Coalition Government 
has been a great failure. The taxation of the mines has 
been phenomenal, but has not brought prosperity, and 
Johannesburg has discovered that the mines may be over- 
taxed without the community which produces the wealth 
getting any benefit from the large sums lifted annually 
from it. Race discrimination, muddle and corruption were 
the hall marks of the Kruger régime, which is the golden 
age of Boer history. Race discrimination, muddle and 
corruption are features of the present combination. British 
South Africans feel that they have yielded too long to 
bad elements in the name of the “racial peace” which 
the Boer is incapable of observing. They now mean to 
resist the unfairness with which they are treated and to 
expose the corruption they see all round them. They mean 
to have better, cleaner administration and real justice. 


It is not generally realized in this country that the South 
African Government has a foreign policy. This is to be 

developed alongside of a policy for absorbing 
o ini the native Protectorates. It is as well that 
| we should understand these two policies of the 

present rulers of the Dominion. Messrs. Smuts 
and Hertzog support the League of Nations because in that 
body they see the chief means of devitalizing the British 
Empire. Once Imperial affairs can be brought to Geneva 
to be discussed the end of the Empire will have come, hence 
the support given to President Wilson’s plan by Smuts and 
Botha in 1919. Hence also the various classes of mandate 
which were designed to give Great Britain trouble while 
enabling South Africa quietly to swallow her own morsel. 
General Smuts has always worked to one end, to which he 
has steered more cleverly than General Hertzog: that end 
is the complete independence of South Africa and the total 
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elimination of British interests there. The mask is off three- 
quarters of his face, and if he still keeps a tiny strip of black 
velvet across his nose and round his eyes, it is because the 
British Government have not yet yielded on the question 
of the three native Protectorates, Swaziland, Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland. The British flag still flies over these 
native territories, whose inhabitants are profoundly loyal to 
the British connection and who dread being handed over 
to the Boers. The South African Government designs to 
coerce them into the Union by means of starving their trade. 
This is against the conventions which bind the Dominion 
to foster the Protectorates’ commodities, but unless the 
Imperial Government realizes its responsibilities to these 
distant and helpless people they will have no chance of 
standing out against the powerful Union. If the inhabitants 
of the Protectorates are driven against their will into the 
slavery that awaits them the crime will be ours, for we can 
easily prevent this, and we shall, if we allow it to happen, 
not only have betrayed the natives of all South Africa, to 
whom these three Protectorates mean a great deal, but we 
shall have made it easy for the Smuts-Hertzogs-Malans— 
they all want the same thing—to declare a Republic. They 
cannot well do this as long as we retain territory which is 
geographically inside the Dominion. 


Tue foreign policy of the Smuts-Hertzogs does not end with 
support of the League of Nations and a desire to acquire the 
. three British Protectorates. They also wish 
~~” to absorb German South-West Africa, but 
they wish to do this with German consent. 

They have therefore undertaken to use their good offices to 
persuade the British Government to hand Tanganyika, 
mandated to Great Britain after the war, back to Germany. 
Geneva is being used for this purpose, and a committee is 
to be set up there to inquire into the question of how to let 
Germany have raw materials. This committee is to be the 
first step in a programme designed to give Tanganyika over 
to the Germans. It is because this is the intention of certain 
members of the British Government that the plea for the 
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federation of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika was refused 
last month. The stage is thus set for the Tanganyika 
surrender, we shall be told that this “will please the 
Germans,” and that great statesman, General Smuts, who 
was here last winter to advise our giving over to German 
brutality large numbers of Africans, will make speeches, 
which the Times will print verbatim, and which our bishops 
will use as texts for discourses, while any such strengthening 
of warlike Germany will be hailed with joy by our pacifists. 
The only organism which will be damaged is the British 
African Empire. The only human beings who will be 
destroyed will be Africans. People who shed crocodile 
tears over the thought of Abyssinian losses in battle will 
rejoice when whole nations are placed under Nazi rule, with 
all that this entails. The Tanganyika business will be 
enacted at Geneva next year and we shall be presented 
with a fait accompli, as we were in the matter of the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement, unless the whole plot is fully 
exposed here and now, and Members of Parliament are 
vigilant before the mischief is done. 


AN instance of what Mr. Te Water, the South African 
High Commissioner, would call “ penetration and enlighten- 
ment ”’ occurred recently at Pietersburg. It is 
an almost incredible story of savagery, and 
we give the tale as it appeared : 


A Pietersburg man, Theunis Jacobus du Preez, appeared in the 
Magistrate’s Court here before Mr. K. M. Robertson to-day charged 
with assault with intent to do grievous bodily harm by pouring paraffin 
on a native’s head and setting fire to it. 

Dr. P. van der Lith, district surgeon, said he treated the native for 
burning on the head. He found traces of paraffin on the patient’s neck. 

Frans, a native boy of about 15 years of age, said he worked for 
du Preez. ‘One day he was told to pump up his bicycle tyres. 

“‘ While I was busy,” he said, “the master poured paraffin on my 
head from a bottle. I ran away, but he followed me. He caught 
up to me, struck a match, and set the paraffin on my head alight. 

“ A white woman, Mrs. Hugo, poured water on my head and put 
the flames out. Later I went to hospital.” 

Frans said that he did not know why his master put the paraffin 
on his head and set it on fire. He added that du Preez said that he 
was playing with him. 


Burning Alive 
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Mrs. J. J. Nel said she heard a native screaming and saw du Preez 
throw a lighted match on to the native’s head. 

“The native’s head caught alight and soon it was all burning,” 
she said. ‘“‘ A Mrs. Hugo threw water on to the head.” 

Giving evidence, du Preez said he was in the habit of playing with 
the native sometimes by chasing him with matches. On the day in 
question he met with an accident in that he did not realise that the 
paraffin would burn so quickly. 

In reply to the prosecutor, Mr. 8S. W. van der Merwe, du Preez said 
that actually the paraffin was put on the native boy’s head by Mrs. 
Hugo to kill lice. 

The Magistrate told du Preez that he had gone too far. He was a 
grown-up and should have known better. However, the fact that he 
had tried to do what he could for the native afterwards, when he 
realised what he had done, would be taken into consideration. 

Du Preez was found guilty of common assault and fined £5, or one 
month’s imprisonment. He was allowed to pay the fine in instalments 
of £1 a month.—(Cape Times, September 24) (our italics). 

Now there are ruffians and brutes in every community, but 
in civilised communities they are punished. The brute or 


madman who set this native’s head on fire was fined £5! 


On November 2 a plebiscite was held in Greece to know 
whether the people of that country desired the King to 
return to his throne. The voting was over- 
whelmingly monarchical, and the King, acced- 
ing to the wishes of his people, returned to 
his uneasy seat amongst a people more volatile and subject 
to swifter storms than most. The King’s journey home 
through France and Italy was marked by scenes of enthusiasm, 
Greeks giving him a great send-off from Victoria Station on 
November 14 and coming in crowds to greet him elsewhere 
on his journey. The last stage of his journey was by sea in 
a Greek man-of-war, which took him into the most famous 
waters of ancient history. What were his reflections on this 
journey while sitting on deck, or working in his cabin, as his 
vessel steamed past among islands famous in song, and as he 
at last sighted Greece, where he landed amidst the accla- 
mations of his subjects. With the recollections of the 
last years of Greek history fresh in his mind, what were 
his thoughts ? Were they of the sudden expansion in 1919 
after the Great War, the cruel contraction after the war 
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with Turkey in 1921, when the Greek inhabitants of Asia 
Minor only escaped with their lives and had to take refuge 
in Greece. The change from monarchy to republic. The 
Venizelist adventure this year, in which both the Army 
and Navy were involved. And now the return to monarchy. 
Here was food for thought for a man of sense and ability 
like King George of Greece ! 


On November 19 Japan, after several months of negotiation, 
both overt and secret, with the disrupted powers of China, 
presented an ultimatum demanding the sever- 
pe ear ance of five provinces of Northern China from 
the chaotic and bankrupt body of that country, 
and the reconstitution of these provinces into an autonomous 
body. This ultimatum is being discussed as opposition is 
impossible with the Japanese army massed against the 
Great Wall. The northern Chinese themselves are not at all 
averse to the change; millions of them look enviously to the 
north, where their former Emperor rules over a country 
that was once united with theirs. They are sick of the dis- 
order in China. The following four points, according to the 
Peking correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, have 
been put forward by the Japanese as the principles of the 
future regime :— 
1. Japan will not interfere in the internal affairs of 
North China. 
2. Japan not to invade Chinese territory. 
3. North China not to sever its relations entirely with 
Central Governments. 
4, All Chinese organisations in North China to have 
Japanese advisers. 
Negotiations were at first conducted by the military, but 
they were transferred later to Nanking which is unable to 
defend Northern China. The five provinces in question 
are Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Hopei and Shantung. Chahar 
and Suiyuan are north of the Great Wall and they were, 
in olden days, part of Mongolia; Shantung, Shansi and 
Hopei are south of the Wall and therefore part of old China. 
Peking, now called Peiping, is in Hopei. All down the ages 
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China has varied in size, acquiring provinces when she was 
strong and losing them when she was weak. But it should be 
remembered that whoever holds Northern China ends by 
holding Southern China. It will be interesting to see whether 
we apply “sanctions” to Japan. As Russia is all-powerful 
at Geneva this is very improbable. 


In making their advance into China, Japan has the immense 
advantage otf not being any longer a member of the League 

of Nations. As recent events are easily for- 
seenee gotten we here recapitulate the story of Japan’s 

departure from Geneva. It contains a lesson for 
us, if we can learn it. Japan has a population of 65 million 
people in a poor country hardly bigger than the British Isles. 
She is debarred from sending her hardy and industrious people 
as emigrants into Europe, America, Australasia and most of 
Africa. She gained a foothold on the Asian Continent in 
1910 when she acquired Korea. In 1915 she presented 21 
demands to China. Those relating to Manchuria were 
conceded. In 1917 the U.S.A. recognised Japanese rights in 
that country, but in 1919 the unfortunate Treaty of Wash- 
ington was signed. It was then that there occurred the 
fatal error of the British Government, which threw away the 
Japanese alliance. Under pressure from the illusionists of 
London and Washington a nine-power treaty was signed 
that recognised the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of China and renounced any claim by signatory powers to 
exclusive privileges in that country. Unfortunately China 
was unable to rule her own subjects, and under the influence 
of Moscow fell into a chaos which made the very existence of 
foreigners in her territory precarious. Added to this, Japan 
was terrified of the Communist doctrines spread by Moscow- 
trained missionaries. It was only by force of arms that she 
held on to her hard-won place at Shanghai. So, after twelve 
years of effort, she decided, in 1931, to take serious action 
in Manchuria. She seized the principal centres in that country 
and set up a separate State, Manchukuo—Kuo means an 
independent and sovereign country. In taking this action, 
she offended the pro-Chinese party in Great Britain. These 
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people admired Moscow and were anxious to see the Com- 
munist experiment extended. The Communists and Socialists 
mobilised the cranks and the cranks got up a push at 
Geneva. 


Just as we have recently seen in the case of Italy, the pacifist 
crowd kicked up a tremendous dust and obscured the issues. 
China, disarmed, disorganised, and unable to 
defend herself, appealed to the League of 
Nations against Japan, then also a member 
of the League. All the usual people were active, and the 
bench of Bishops, the League of Nations Union, the conchies 
and the Socialists all raged together. The British Govern- 
ment, hating the whole business, got going at Geneva. Geneva 
began to consider what to do. In January, 1932, there were 
Sino-Japanese hostilities for several weeks at Shanghai and, 
seeing that China was sinking into yet greater disorder and 
that Geneva was helpless to restore good government, Japan 
decided to act. This she did by recognising the Manchukuo 
State. The poor old League decided, in February, 1933, a 
year later, that this country did not exist as a separate 
entity. Our sentimentalists wanted it handed back to 
Chinese chaos. Japan went steadily on. In March, 1933, in a 
brief, brilliant campaign, the Japanese drove the Chinese 
troops out of Jehol, the only part of Manchuria where they 
still were, and, on the 27th of the same month, Japan gave 
notice that she withdrew from the League. The notice 
expired this year, when, on March 27, her chair was removed. 
On March 2, 1934, the Manchu Emperor Pu-Yi, in his child- 
hood Emperor of China, was crowned Emperor of Man- 
chukuo, to which State he, as chief administrator with his 
Manchu ministers and Japanese advisers, have brought order 
and some measure of prosperity. Annoyed at this success, the 
pundits of Geneva placed a “sanction” of non-recognition 
on the new State. Since then the British Government has 
played at “lets pretend there’s no Manchukuo,” a game 
which has been most unfortunate for our traders. The Foreign 
Office is now said to regret our attitude, but it is easier to 
impose sanctions than to remove them, 


The League 
and Japan 
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MEN and women who are in close touch with Germany give 
a terrible account of the moral conditions of boys’ schools, 
The Germans have always had certain vicious 
tendencies. Now that little boys, big boys 
and young men are all brought up to worship a man, the 
results are terrible and widespread. In the Frankfurter 
Zeitung a speech made on October 9 was reported which 
shows how the Hitler mania is now being inculcated. The 
speaker was Herr Willy Becker, regional leader of the German 
work-front for Hesse-Nassau. 


Centuries which come later will judge the things going on in Germany 
in a more just light. They will come to the conclusion that Jesus 
Christ was a great man, but that Adolf Hitler was still greater. 


The super-heated blasphemy of which the above is an example 
has had the worst possible effect upon the youth of Germany, 
and, seeing the intensely impressionable nature of the Germans 
this cannot be wondered at. Before our pro-Germans pat 
Herr Hitler on the back for “‘ what he has done for Germany ” 
they should take into account the impetus which man- 
worship has given to German vices. Conditions have now 
reached a pitch where the Nazi Government is alarmed, and 
is considering measures to counteract the effects of Hitler 
worship. 


German Morals 


Tue Hitler movement in Germany has been a man movement 
and a boy movement. Anxious to attract women, Herr 
Hitler addressed recently several thousand 
young women, to whom he appealed on 
the ground that the Nazi movement would 
provide them with lustier men. According to Reuter, he said: 


“When the women see the fine Labour Service boys, dressed only 
in trousers and with breasts all bare, they must say, ‘It is nice for 
the women,’ and ‘ What fine fellows are here! And conscription, 
what marvellous training !’ Woman is to be regarded as the eternal 
mother of the nation and the eternal companion of man in work and 
battle. We men are ready to fight, but when we are wounded you 
must nurse us. Nature has provided for this. Women never favour 
cowards, they like brave men, and men like a womanly woman . 
breeding babies . . . is woman’s great triumph.” 


No doubt the dress of the “ fine Labour Service boys” 
is expected to conduce to this triumph. We call the attention 


Charlotte and 
Hermann 
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of our readers once more to the fundamental difference 
between the Germans and the English. When a leader in 
that country wants popularity he introduces conscription 
and boasts of it. He talks with gusto of war, and adjures 
women to produce cannon fodder. Here, although our 
people are brave enough, they want peace, and say so. They 
would not support any war of aggression, not even to please 
the clergy and other pacifists. 


EeyPt is, as so often before in history, the very key of the 
conflict now in progress between Italy and Abyssinia. A few 
years ago we were in command in Egypt and, 
among our many post-war abdications none 
was more unnecessary or more ignominous than our retreat 
from that most important country to a maritime power. 
The Constitution with which we endowed Italy does not 
work ; her peasants are oppressed, her small and corrupt 
ruling class alone rejoices in the retreat of the British officials 
who prevented them from oppressing the poor and industrious 
children of the Nile. Just now, fanned by some terribly 
injudicious articles in a leading London newspaper, a move- 
ment is being engineered against the Prime Minister, Nessim 
Pasha. Under guise of seeking “ liberty,” a former protégé 
of British liberalism, Mahmoud, is bringing himself into 
prominence with a view to upsetting the Government. 
Mahmoud was educated at Balliol and, perhaps for this 
reason, is strongly anti-British. The Italian conflict with 
Abyssinia, the part we are taking in that conflict, the spectacle 
of the British fleet in Egyptian waters on both sides of the 
Canal, the acknowledgment of the British Government that 
our fleet cannot remain in the Mediterranean without the 
shelter of French harbours and the support of the French 
navy, has raised all sorts of doubts in the minds of a people 
who have not for many centuries attempted to stand alone. 
There have been riots, and some people have been killed. 
There have been anti-British demonstrations which have, not 
unnaturally, been complacently regarded by the large Italian 
population of the Delta. Egypt is now not sure of us and 
she is never sure of herself. 


Egypt 
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THE Egyptian Prime Minister, Nessim Pasha, has been in his 
onerous post for a year. He has been accused by those 
who want his job and by other intriguers of 
being too secret and too silent, of being too 
much under the influence of the British High 
Commissioner, Sir Miles Lampson, and of any other political 
error that envy or malice can suggest. On November 15 he 
issued a statement which filled 23 pages of typescript, and 
he has since proved that whatever else he may be, he is not 
without power to reply to the attacks made upon him. One 
of the efforts of the anti-British party is to confuse the situa- 
tion by demanding the restoration of the 1923 constitution. 
This is done to drive a wedge between the Prime Minister and 
the British Government, which has the responsibility of the 
defence of Egypt at a time of great difficulty. Nessim Pasha’s 
long memorandum refers to a note in which the British 
Government, on November 7 this year, merely ‘“ welcomed 
the friendly disposition of the Egyptian people,” without saying 
more than that Great Britain looked forward to a “‘ permanent 
settlement at an opportune moment.” But the Egyptian 
Prime Minister denies having yielded to British influence. 
As a matter of fact, in regard to the measures of defence 
taken recently, the British naval and military authorities in 
Egypt have in every case shown the most scrupulous regard 
for Egyptian susceptibilities. It must not be imagined, 
however, that Egypt, with a large Italian population, will be a 
restful place until the activities of the permanent staff of 
officials at Geneva, whose very existence is bound up in a 
successful attack on Italy, have been modified. We must 
look to see Egypt in the news as long as we are waging “a 
sort of war” on Italy, and we shall have to continue the 
military measures we have taken for the protection and 
neutrality of the Canal, as well as for the safety of Egypt 
itself. By the action taken at Geneva the whole of the route 
to the East has become a huge powder magazine which any 
spark may explode. The tension is great now, and it will 
become greater as time passes. 


Nessim Pasha’s 
Statement 


THE French Chamber is to meet as we go to press. After 
several months, during which the Prime Minister, Monsieur 
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Laval, and his colleagues in the Cabinet have ruled France by 
decree, they have to meet the Chamber. Monsieur Laval’s 
personal effort has been prodigious and his 
energy manifest. Among the many hundreds 
of décrets-lois he has issued there are probably 
some mistaken ones and some needing modification, but 
the energy and devotion of this man of goodwill have been 
beyond praise. He has gone into everything, he has seen 
everybody, and if he has incurred unpopularity during his 
tenure of office this is far more because he followed the 
British lead at Geneva than on account of anything he has 
done in administration. The French political situation is 
complicated by the existence and strength of two organisa- 
tions, the Croix de Feu, led by Colonel de la Roque, which 
numbers hundreds of thousands of ex-service men who 
mean to see order kept, and the Front Populaire, which means 
to upset existing society in pursuit of Communism. Recently 
there was a clash at Limoges, the Croix de Feu being attacked 
by the Front Populaire, much as a Fascist meeting at Olympia 
last winter was attacked by Communists. The Communist 
Association has vowed vengeance against Monsieur Laval 
because he has not suppressed their opponents. They also 
attack him violently because he has not taken stronger 
measures to coerce Italy. It should be noted that Socialists 
and Communists all over Europe are anti-Italian, and the 
number of professed “left wing ’’ people among the staff at 
Geneva may partly account for the gusto with which the 
League of Nations is driving Europe towards a serious clash 
with Signor Mussolini. In France we see the same phe- 
nomenon as in Geneva and in England, namely, that those 
who are revolutionary, anti-National and pro-German are 
the loudest advocates of the destruction of Italy. 


The Situation 
in France 


MonstiEvR Lavat has thus against his policy the Communists, 
the anti-Nationalists and the pro-Germans. He has a 
. , difficult row to hoe, for these people shout 

on aired ‘lea ‘loudly, and many of them are trained mischief 
makers. Solid unpolitical France is on his side, 


but the people who mind their own business across the 
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Channel have as little political influence as in England. It 
is true that in France they are represented to some extent 
by the Croix de Feu, but even this organised body cannot 
affect the course of events in the Chamber. Monsieur Laval 
means to fight for the life of his Ministry, he has seen the 
mounting of a large scale intrigue against him, which will 
either come to a head this week or fail. He will meet it 
boldly and he has refused to yield to those who wanted him 
to resign before Parliament assembled. This is the only 
wise course, for it puts upon the deputies the onus of getting 
rid of a Ministry, which in its main domestic policy has the 
confidence of the country. The situation of France at this 
moment is one of the greatest difficulty. She cannot quarrel 
with Italy without opening her flank to Germany, and she is 
desperately anxious to keep in with England, who was her 
surest and most stalwart ally in the war. Added to this 
difficult international dilemma she has currency troubles. 
Her Government has remained on the gold standard in 
deference to the general desire of her people, but this decision 
has driven the tourist traffic away and has greatly reduced the 
sales of French manufactures abroad. The support of the 
franc has become a heavy burden. The rate of withdrawal 
of gold by private individuals increased rapidly during 
November, and the gold losses of the Bank of France have 
been considerable in other ways, the price of gold making 
its purchase profitable in America. On November 21 steps 
were taken to raise the French bank rate to 5 per cent. If 
this fails the Government may forbid the export of gold. 
This would be tantamount to abandoning the gold standard, 
and Monsieur Laval will be loth to take such a decision. 


THE recent Canadian Election brought the Liberals into 

power, and Mr. Mackenzie King became Prime Minister. 

Almost before the public had realised the 

The Canadian change the news came that the new Prime 
Trade Treaty ee 4 . 

with the U.S.A. Minister was in Washington, and that he was 

negotiating a trade treaty with the U.S.A. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s plans must have been laid before the 


Election, for within an incredibly short time it was announced 
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that Canada and the United States had made a trade treaty 
covering a great many classes of goods. The new Canadian 
Prime Minister has always been in favour of working with the 
U.S.A. He has never been an Imperialist, as is Mr. Bennett, 
the retiring Prime Minister. He was runner-up in 1926 to 
the Irish and the Boers when the Imperial Conference that 
year laid the foundation of the disastrous Statute of West- 
minster by adopting the Balfour Resolution. We do not yet 
know what are the repercussions in Canada to Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s lightning speed in linking his country with U.S.A. 
commerce. Had he waited for Parliament he might not have 
succeeded in re-starting the flow of American goods into 
Canada which had been checked by the orientation of Ottawa 
Agreements. It would be a matter of Imperial concern 
should Canada involve herself in agreements which will check 
the course of inter-Imperial trade. We have little to say in 
defence of our own Government which has all too often, 
since the meeting at Ottawa, weighted the scales in favour 
of this or that foreign government and against Canada, but 
blindness here should not have created blindness there, even 
though ours must often have given great disappointment. 
We have always to bear in mind the homely truth that the 
nations of the Empire will stand or fall according to whether 
they stick together, and that the responsibility rests on all 
alike. 


OnE of the bad things which Canada has copied from the 
United States is the practice of removing officials from 
important posts when her Governments change. 
This practice is causing us a very heavy loss, 
and we venture to say that Canada’s loss will 
be nearly as great. In old days Colonial Governments sent 
as High Commissioners worthy men they could not find 
posts for, but some years ago both Canada and Australia 
decided that only their best should represent them in London. 
That decision gave us Mr. and Mrs. Bruce from Australia 
and Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ferguson from Canada. The work 
they have done for their countries has been beyond appraising. 
Mr. Howard Ferguson is one of the most remarkable men 


Mr. Howard 
Ferguson 
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Canada has produced. Formerly Prime Minister of Ontario, 
he gave up politics to fill the post of High Commissioner in 
London four years ago. A great Imperialist, he knew that 
the quiet and continual work to be done in London was 
second to none in importance to his country, as well as to 
England. He is now retiring to make way for a nominee of 
the new Canadian Ministry. He will be very greatly missed, 
but he goes back to a country where he will once more take a 
great part, leaving behind him friends who will never forget 
what the Empire owes to his work during his stay in London. 
Mrs. Howard Ferguson will also be very much missed. She 
has made a niche for herself here, and all who have the good 
fortune to know her will feel that her departure takes from 
our social life an element which will be greatly missed. The 
new Canadian High Commissioner, Mr. Vincent Massey will 
be, with Mrs. Massey, warmly welcomed as his country’s 
representative. 


THE death of Lord Jellicoe, which occurred on November 20, 
removes from our midst one more of the dwindling band of 

: reat war figures. In this company the great 
ceeamned ‘Admiral will stand before mae a ae aa 
who converted the peace navy of 1914 into the most 
powerful fleet which ever took the seas. Admiral Jellicoe 
had one of the first qualities of leadership in that he inspired 
confidence in those under his command. Quiet, kindly, 
vigilant and supremely capable in his craft of seamanship, 
sailors trusted him absolutely, knowing that his orders would 
be dictated solely by his sense of duty and that he would ask 
of no man more than he was prepared to do himself. Imme- 
diately after the war, during the period of reputation cooking, 
Lord Jellicoe was made the target of petty attacks and the 
victim of mean jealousy. He never replied or even con- 
descended to notice these, preserving what was called “a 
magnificent silence.” The Battle of Jutland, May 31, 1916, 
in which he commanded, was the one great naval engagement 
of the war. In this fight the German fleet evaded battle 
and so was not destroyed, but it never showed at sea again 
until it came out to surrender. And, whatever jealous men 
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may have said of Jellicoe, it is a fact that in this action he 
destroyed the naval power of Germany. During the years 
after the war Lord Jellicoe felt, as all thinking people have 
felt, that successive British Governments were taking terrible 
risks in their neglect of our defences. It is grievous that, 
at a time so full of anxiety as the present, we should be 
deprived of his sage and disinterested counsel. 


THE well-informed diplomatic correspondent of the Observer 
made the following statement on November 24 :— 
“In London it is known to be the Govern- 

An Air .., ment’s desire to extend the Naval Agreement 
Agreement with _. : a waa 
Germany ? with Germany to include an air convention. 

It is not likely that our contemporary is mis- 
taken on this important point. It is also privately rumoured 
that the Government mean to make a military convention 
with Germany as well as an air agreement, in order to avoid 
the necessity of putting British defences into a better condition. 
There would then be three military conventions, naval 
(already made), air and army, which would bind us, but 
would bind the Germans no more than their treaty pledges 
or their undertaking to respect Belgian neutrality. There 
will be plenty of opportunities for Members of Parliament to 
exercise vigilance if these ideas, prompted by pro-German 
City influences and adopted by tired Ministers, are to be the 
result of the nation’s demand for security. Nothing is more 
wanted in these times than the revival of Parliament; that 
is the right answer for the British people to give to Bolshevism, 
Nazidom and Fascism. The voters have shown their good 
sense, their representatives must now prove their own 
worthiness. 


SocIALIsts have two ways of influencing public events. One 
is through Parliament where, like other political parties 

they can press their policies, the other is by 
Coal : . ee : : 

fomenting discontent in industrial areas. No 
sooner was the election over, and it was seen that the electors 
would not have Socialism in politics, than the leaders of that 
party pulled their other string. A miners’ strike was 
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threatened for a general rise in their wages. The men have 
already balloted for a strike, although they do not seem 
to be very keen to start one, and their leaders are said to lean 
towards compromise. The Prime Minister has answered a 
request that he should meet them with a counter suggestion 
that they should first see Captain Crookshank, the Secretary 
for Mines. This the Executive of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion will probably do. Government officials will concentrate 
on an effort to bring the owners and workers together, but 
the situation is not helped by the stoppage of orders from 
Italy, which has affected our export market for coal. The 
future for the wasteful use of raw coal diminishes, but on 
the other hand the prospects of oil from coal are bright. 
The Observer on November 24 printed, alongside its strike news, 
an account of a paper read on November 22 by Mr. Kenneth 
Gordon at the Institute of Fuel on the hydrogenation of 
coal. Mr. Gordon is in charge of this very important research 
work at Billingham. The process of hydrogenation produces 
a heavy oil which can be used as fuel without further treat- 
ment and it can also be applied to tar, which is said to yield 
80 per cent. of petrol by weight. Mr. Gordon’s work is 
yielding results that may enable us in time to dispense with 
the importation of petrol, and when this happens the problem 
of the coalfields and the derelict areas will be solved. In the 
meantime the Government is faced with the difficulties 
caused by discontent with low wages and slack times. 


On November 6 the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester to 
Lady Alice Scott took place quietly, owing to the bride’s 
deep mourning, in the King’s Private Chapel at 


The Duke of Buckingham Palace. Their Majesties were 
Gloucester’s 


Marriage present and the Royal Family was fully | 


represented. On the bride’s side there were 
her brother, the new Duke of Buccleuch, who gave her away, 
her mother and a full complement of sisters, brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law. The Chapel has little room in it and there 
were no invitations to friends. The public gave the Duke and 
Duchess a great welcome when they stepped out on to the 
balcony at Buckingham Palace, and the good wishes of the 
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whole nation followed them to Broughton, where they spent 
several weeks hunting. It is satisfactory to think that the 
King’s three sons, and his daughter, have chosen their own 
partners and have all four made marriages of affection, but 
it is a matter of great regret to the British people that the 
Prince of Wales has not yet done the same. There could be 
no more popular public event than the marriage of the Prince 
to some English or Scottish lady of good family. 


OnE of the most urgent matters before Mr. Baldwin is the 
necessity of getting fresh and competent men into his Ministry. 
Last summer there was an uninvigorating 
change-over. We hoped for better things after 
the election, but another shuffle has occurred. 
It has some curious features. The first is that the National 
Socialists, a party numbering eight in the House of Commons, 
has six Ministerial posts. Another is the position of the 
MacDonalds. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his son lost their 
seats on November 14. A frantic search has not (at the time 
of writing) discovered any seat they could win at a by-election. 
Nevertheless, on November 22 an official list of Cabinet 
promotions and changes was issued from 10, Downing Street. 
The strangest of these was the announcement that the dis- 
possessed MacDonalds remain in the Cabinet, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald even being promoted from the Colonies to the 
Dominions. Although he is not in Parliament, this un- 
noticeable man, who would never have seen the inside of any 
Government office if he had not been the son of a Socialist 
Prime Minister, is placed in one of the highest offices under 
the Crown. He changes places with Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
The probable reason for this shift was that Mr. Thomas has 
stood up to Mr. de Valera and General Hertzog, and it is 
hoped that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald will yield to them. This 
MacDonald arrangement must be to some extent affected by 
the extent to which the House of Commons is prepared to 
submit to the illegality of the retention in office of Ministers 
who are not in Parliament. The other strange feature of the 
re-shuffle is the position of Lord Londonderry. He appears 
to be sptirloss versenkt. This is very hard treatment, seeing 


Shuffling the 


Pack 
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that he has been a most loyal and faithful colleague to Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. His friends have deeply 
regretted to see a man of his name and parts doing work that 
must so often have been distasteful during the last few years. 
This is his reward. He is dropped without mention, his 
place being taken by Lord Halifax. One reasonable appoint- 
ment was made, Mr. Duff Cooper has gone to the War Office. 
He is a man of first-rate ability and he has, in the prime of 
life, a great opportunity. 


WANTED, A NAVAL AWAKENING 


In the October number of the National Review I showed 
that if a cautious estimate were made of the naval forces 
that would be required to attend on the Grand Fleet, to 
patrol the approaches to our great commercial harbours, to 
escort trade in the Channel, in the Atlantic, or along the 
route between Ushant and Gibraltar, and to provide escort 
for military transports, then that estimate proved that our 
cruiser forces were at least twenty units below strength. 
I did not then, nor do I now suggest, that this is the only 
deficit ; but it is certainly the most serious of all that can be 
discovered. Our weakness is not, however, completely 
exposed by proving that our cruiser fleet is below the strength 
required if it is to perform its duties in war, for if the official 
list of the warships now in commission is inspected, then the 
inspection shows that this cruiser fleet, inadequate in itself, 
is made up of units that ought already to have been replaced. 
According to the official returns the life of a vessel is 
reckoned from the date of its completion, and the life of a 
cruiser is sixteen years. If these tests are applied to the lists 
of cruisers in commission we get the following results :— 
ONE CRUISER NOW IN FULL COMMISSION BECAME OUT OF DATE IN THE 
YEAR 1931. 
TWO CRUISERS NOW IN FULL COMMISSION BECAME OUT OF DATE IN THE 
YEAR 1932. 
SIX CRUISERS NOW IN FULL COMMISSION BECAME OUT OF DATE IN THE 
YEAR 1933. 
SEVEN CRUISERS NOW IN FULL COMMISSION BECAME OUT OF DATE IN THE 
YEAR 1934. 


SIX CRUISERS NOW IN FULL COMMISSION PASS THE AGE LIMIT DURING 
THE PRESENT YEAR. 


This gives us the nasty total of sixteen cruisers obsolete, 
and of six more obsolescent in that arm of the service upon 
which we so largely depend for our safety in war ; nor is this 
the end of the matter. If by age limit is meant the date at 
which naval experts consider that a vessel has been so long in 
service that it is no longer an efficient fighting ship, then six 
more’ cruisers will pass the age limit during the next five 
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years. There is, however, an artificial rule on this point 
about which I shall speak later, as it ought to be a cardinal 
point in our naval policy that vessels are pronounced to be 
obsolescent and obsolete by technical experts only. From 
this it will be seen that if the cruiser fleet is to be maintained 
at its present inadequate strength, at least nine units should 
be completed and put into commission during the coming 
year, and there should be a reasonable prospect of some 
ten or twelve additional deliveries in the immediate future. 
Does the building programme, as at present announced, 
correspond to this ? Nothing like it. Six cruiser units were 
laid down in 1933; three more were laid down in 1934, one 
was laid down during this year. A few names are added to 
the list of vessels building and some rather strange qualifica- 
tions are added also. We are told in the official preamble 
that ‘‘ vessels building include only those vessels which have 
actually been laid down, or for which money is voted in the 
current estimates.” The vessels Aurora and Birmingham 
are upon the list of ships building, from which we may 
conclude that they have been laid down, and that money has 
been voted for them. At the foot of the page, however, 
we are told that these vessels are ‘“‘ not yet ordered.” High 
experts in Government finance may possibly explain this ; 
I quote it only to show how difficult it is to be accurate 
on such matters, and what obscurities are to be found in 
statements issued under Government authority. Nobody 
would presume to guess when these vessels, which according 
to the official statement are partly paid for but not yet 
ordered, are likely to be delivered. 

If, however, these names were added to the list of cruisers 
building in order that it might be more comforting reading, 
the artifice was a very poor one, for he would be a sanguine 
man who drew any comfort from it. As I have said, an 
inspection of the list of cruisers now in commission shows that 
if our cruiser fleet is to be maintained, then the list of ships 
building and projected ought to give a promise of sixteen 
deliveries in the immediate future, and of from four to six 
in the near future. Actually the list of vessels building and 
projected promises only nine deliveries—half the required 
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number—and we are denied the small consolation of hoping 
that these nine ships building will be delivered soon. There is 
no standard time for building ships, for a Government may 
delay or accelerate delivery as they will by allowing or with- 
holding funds. Even the nine ships that will be put into 
commission at some unspecified date are, therefore, subject 
to all the hazards of the political game that has brought the 
whole navy to its present condition. 

From all this it may be concluded that although the first 
step in a general remedy will be to speed up the delivery of the 
nine cruisers now building and to make provision for a regular 
succession of cruisers thereafter, this can only be a temporary 
expedient, which will stop the growing deterioration of the 
fleet for the time being. Far more than this is necessary ; 
our naval strength as a whole is largely regulated by inter- 
national treaties, and a general remedy cannot be attempted 
without diplomatic negotiation, for which reason it is im- 
portant that everybody who is concerned at the present state 
of the navy should know to what we are bound, and what 
we are still free to do. 

The Washington Treaty bound the signatories only in 
respect to capital ships, and aircraft carriers, and the stipu- 
lated reductions have been made since the treaty was signed. 
This treaty, however, terminates during the coming year, as 
the Japanese have denounced it, and when their denunciation 
becomes operative, all parties are free. The signatories are 
bound only to call another conference, when they have thus 
recovered their freedom, and there is nothing to prevent the 
British Government from stating at this new conference 
that our naval forces need to be reconstituted altogether ; 
and that we shall announce what steps we intend to take 
beforehand. This is the most proper and dignified pre- 
liminary to setting our naval affairs in order. 

It is not, however, the Washington, but the London, 
Naval Treaty, signed in April, 1930, which influences the 
question of cruiser strength. By that treaty we were bound 
roughly to the present establishment of fifty cruisers; more 
than that, the treaty binds us not to replace any cruiser laid 
down after December 31, 1919, until it has been twenty years 
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in full service. This means that every ship built after a date 
arbitrarily fixed, and fcr political convenience only, is to be 
kept in full commission as an inefficient fighting unit for 
four whole years ; for it has never been suggested that these 
vessels are more durable than any other. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it is fruitless to press for a rational building 
programme for so long as this treaty remains in force, and we 
must therefore consider what freedom we still enjoy. 

A casual glance at the papers published with the treaty 
shows that some persons who were then advising the Govern- 
ment saw the dangers of being bound so rigidly. Their 
misgivings reverberate in the cold impersonal prose of the 
State papers. The First Lord was obliged to say in Parlia- 
ment that it was still a cardinal point of British policy to keep 
the sea highways open, and it was also stated in the official 
papers that we agreed to the standards of strength imposed 
by the treaty : ‘“‘ Under existing international conditions, and 
for the strictly limited period covered by the treaty, provided, 
too, that in this number there is a proper proportion of new 
construction, and that the Powers reduce correspondingly 
their projected programmes (Cmd. 3620). These reserva- 
tions are drafted in an evasive style; but every statement, 
however evasive, means something, and if this one means 
anything at all, we can safely say that if these were the con- 
ditions under which we signed the treaty, then they obtain 
no longer. The first phrase was presumably inserted to 
protect ourselves against a deterioration of the political 
position in Europe: can anybody allege that European 
politics are as steady to-day as they were five years ago ? 
The last condition, about the “‘ Powers ”’ and their programmes 
is obviously unfulfilled, as Germany has now started to re- 
build her fleet (the figures she has agreed to only represent the 
fleet that she can immediately build, and not the fleet she 
intends to possess); and as Japan (small wonder in the 
circumstances) has declared that she must increase her naval 
forces. 

The most casual glance at the treaty papers thus shows 
that the British Government signed the treaty under con- 
ditions that no longer hold, and protected themselves against 
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being bound to the treaty if the general state of the world 
became more unsettled, as it now undoubtedly has. More- 
over, it ought not to be difficult to secure a revision of the 
treaty. The French and the Italians were distrustful of the 
whole instrument, and refused to ratify large portions of it ; 
nor did the French disguise that they were very much alarmed 
that we were contemplating such reductions. A proposal 
that the whole treaty be revised would provoke no opposition 
from them ; for it is one of the peculiarities of this strange 
epoch in British history that the British nation have watched 
their fleet deteriorate with a bland indifference; whereas 
the French, whose navy was established as an instrument 
against Great Britain, whose battle lists are a long and 
honourable record of engagements against British forces, 
watch the decline of our naval power with dismay and sorrow, 
well knowing that the process they are watching is of ill 
omen to all who hope for peace and order in Europe. 

Finally, the treaty itself contains a clause which allows a 
signatory to exceed the limits imposed, in special circum- 
stances. It would, however, be highly impolitic for any 
British Government to avail themselves of this ill-drafted 
condition which allows a signatory ‘‘ whose ‘ requirements of 
national security’ are materially affected by the new con- 
struction of another power ”’ to notify the increases thought 
necessary and the reasons therefor. We can only invoke this 
clause, therefore, if we throw suspicions upon the motives of 
foreign Governments whose only fault is that they have been 
more far-sighted and patriotic than our own—the worst of 
policies. It will be far better if our Government imitates the 
simple and manly style of the Japanese, who have denounced 
the Washington Treaty because they consider that they cannot 
provide for the defence of their country if they are bound 
by it any longer. 

In this review of our naval forces I have thought it best 
to concentrate attention upon one particular point: that our 
cruiser fleet is at present very weak, and that it will be weaker 
still unless the programme at present announced is very 
much enlarged. I have also shown what diplomatic pre- 
liminaries are necessary for giving us the freedom to build a 
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cruiser fleet strong enough to bear the burden of a naval war. 


I must, however, warn those who read what I have said not cS 
to imagine that it would be a satisfactory remedy merely to posi 
raise the number of cruisers building from nine to twelve, to | gro. 
fifteen or even twenty. A proper inspection of our naval | , ya 
forces, and of the duties they would have to perform would | ,, | 


show weakness in other branches of the navy, and what is a 
now wanted is a thorough investigation, what our forefathers j joj, 
used to call ‘‘ An enquiry into the state of the navy.” There 


are countless precedents for enquiries into matters that a 
concern the nation’s welfare ; and if an enquiry were properly | ,, , 
instituted, and properly conducted, there can be little question | ; 40 
that the findings would be that the London Naval Treaty be | j 40 


revised, and that a regular yearly delivery of new cruisers and | men 
destroyers be provided for without delay. On this point, | p),,, 
also, I should add a word of warning, an enquiry into the publ 
state of the navy ought to include enquiries into matters | othe 
that are not ordinarily divulged: the results of war games, | 414 
what opinions staff officers hold about the forces necessary 


nn Nav} 
for executing the existing war plans, and so on. A mere plac 
interrogation of the Lords Commissioners and of a few | 4, 
admirals in command of squadrons would not be sufficient. pass’ 


Seeing that, in these days minister after minister is | 4, 4 
announcing that our defences are weak and must be seen to, | then 
this project for enquiring into the state of the navy and of 
making the findings known ought not to be too vigorously 
opposed ; but here also a word of warning is necessary. 
Because ministers and other persons of eminence are now 
making these admissions, it must not be inferred that they 
are resolved to strengthen our forces; for as Lord Jellicoe 
recently remarked those who now cry loudest are largely 
responsible for the present state of affairs. It should not, 
therefore, by any means be assumed that those in high places | 
firmly intend to remedy what they now profess to be alarmed 
at: if they discover, later, that their electoral interests are 
best served by spending more public money upon their 
constituencies and less upon the defence of the kingdom they 
will certainly do so. It is for this reason that there is no 
real remedy other than a revival of public spirit in the nation 
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at large, a return to habits of thought and sentiment which 
made it impossible for any Government, whatever its com- 


| position might be, to allow the navy to fall below its proper 


strength, and what is most wanted in this country is 
a naval awakening. No reasonable person desires to belong 
to that narrow order of men who denounce the senti- 
ments and ambitions of a generation to which they do not 
belong merely because they do not belong to it, but even 
if it be admitted that there is a good stock of manliness and 
courage in modern England, it has to be admitted, also, that 
we are rather far from the days when Mahan’s works went 
into many editions; when Sir Julian Corbett’s researches 
into our naval history were keenly read by all intelligent 
men; when the Declaration of London set the country in a 
blaze ; and when the writings of a great generation of naval 
publicists, Wilson, Robinson, Thursfield, Hannay, and many 
others occupied the front pages of our daily papers. Unless 


and until there is a revival of interest in the state of the 


navy, temporary expedients will be more popular in high 
places than a general remedy, for the simple reason that those 
who promise an improvement will promise it only to secure a 
passing advantage, well knowing that they will not be held 
to their engagements when they find it convenient to break 
them. 
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Ir is instructive sometimes to remember how recent is the{ theo 
rise of universal formal education. Not till the latter half of th 
of the nineteenth century was it considered necessary that | SY 
the whole population should be able to read and write. Yet} Wa" 
this change has become an essential part of our modem that 
Western civilisation. We have now to consider proposals} ther 
for extending the system. Politicians of all parties are now of th 
seemingly agreed in advocating the raising of the legal school- the 
leaving age from fourteen to fifteen. In the present article; ™@Y 
I hope to show that the proposal is premature, that its implica- plaus 
tions are not properly understood, and that a number of chan 
collateral changes are necessary before any such enactment) 8'0W 
can be of benefit to the mass of our population. the 

It should not be forgotten that an essential element in I 
a system of popular education is compulsion. The providing At fi 
of facilities for education implies taxation, a definite com- the § 
pulsion of the whole population to restrict their personall the § 
expenditure, and contribute to the support of the schools| !#bot 
and of the teachers. We compel the children to attend the| ™¢1 
schools, and we provide “ special ”’ schools for the incorrigible; It w 
truants, where the discipline they have evaded is more evident] the 7 
and stricter. We compel the parents (those whom by transi- skille 
tional benefit and in other ways we do not subsidise) to support] Jabot 
those children, and not to increase the family income by their and 1 
earnings at an immature age. However necessary these rules} does 
and regulations may be, we must not disguise from ourselves empl 
that they circumscribe the freedom of the citizen, and that] Patio 
an essential element of our ‘ educational advance ” pe re, 
‘‘ Liberal ’’ proposals is a stern discipline applied to the poorer from 
classes. It is therefore all the more necessary that any pro- to re’ 
posals to exercise further compulsion should be thoroughly well This 
considered, and that the benefits should be clear and obvious ling. 

We must also note carefully that the proposal to raise the tion, 
legal school-leaving age to fifteen is avowedly, on the age C 


of educational reformers, a half-way house. The general ide forms 
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expressed by publicists, and as embodied in the Hadow Report, 
| is to give some form of secondary education to the whole 
population. Needless to say, secondary education ending at 
the age of fifteen is a contradiction in terms. Educational 
the { theorists, almost without exception, contemplate the raising 
half | of the legal age to sixteen within a reasonable time as a neces- 
that | sary consequence. Most of the arguments that are put for- 
Yet) ward would lose their force if it were definitely understood 
Jern that this further change would not take place. We have 
ygals| therefore to consider the proposal, not merely on the merits 
now| of the change immediately contemplated, but in relation to 
oo).| the scheme for universal secondary education. Indeed, we 
ticle! may say that, apart from such a scheme, there would be few 
lica.| plausible reasons for raising the school age at all. The partial 
r of| change and the complete change are advocated on educational 
nent| grounds, and on economic grounds, particularly in relation to 
the problem of unemployment. 
dite It will be well first briefly to consider the economic factor. 
ding At first sight it is a plausible proposition that, if we can keep 
the school child out of the labour market for another year, 
onal} the available employment can be divided among the older 
ools| Sabourers. But there are very serious fallacies in any econo- 
| the| mic proposition which regards employment as a fixed quantity. 
vible It will be sufficient to mention only one. In recent years 
dent| the revival of our basic industries has produced a shortage of 
ansi-| Skilled labour in a number of trades. Unless that skilled 
port labour can be found, the increase of production is retarded, 
their) and the consequent employment of many unskilled labourers 
rules does not take place. This is one of many instances when 
elves) (ployment creates further employment. The skilled occu- 
that] Pations which are entered by apprenticeship are not as 
and] humerous as formerly, but they still exist. It is, therefore, 
yorer 0m the point of view of industrial recovery, a serious error 
pro| t0 retard the recruitment of skilled labour by apprenticeship. 
- well This is one of many details which require very careful hand- 
jous| ing. It should be recognised that apprenticeship is educa- 
e the tion, and moreover education of a very practical kind. The 
age of fourteen is not too young for apprenticeship to many 
a 
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forms of skilled labour. 
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Another serious economic objection to the raising of the 
school-leaving age is the compulsion applied to the parents 
to support their children for another year. It is well to 
emphasise this, because there is a tendency to regard these 
proposals, not only on their merits, but as good party propa- 
ganda, and as a means of attracting votes. They would do 
well to pay small attention to this aspect. Though silent and 


unorganised, there can be little doubt that many of the poorer ; 


parents have strong objections to these proposals. The 
objections may be put aside as selfish, but they undoubtedly 
exist. The vote-catching possibilities of “ educational re- 
form” are therefore very doubtful, and the propositions can 


be considered solely on their merits. On the merits of the | 


proposal, the question does arise whether our present material 
prosperity is such that a further burden can rightfully be put 
on the shoulders of the poorer classes. And I think the answer 
to that question is in the negative; on that ground alone 
the proposals are premature. 


Nor is it possible to avoid the unpopularity of the measure | 


by giving maintenance allowances to the parents of children 
over the age of fourteen. Politicians must be aware that 
such a proposal is hopelessly impracticable. By general 
consent we are committed to a considerable increase of expen- 
diture on national defence. Unless we wish to see a repetition 
of the financial crisis and consequent unemployment, which 
we have only recently surmounted, expenditure on other 
objects must be limited. Maintenance allowances on any 
considerable scale are definitely out of the question. 

The most that should be done at the present time is what 
is actually being done in a number of localities: to raise the 
legal school-leaving age for those who have not been able to 


| 
| 


| 


obtain employment. In the depressed areas, where employ- | 


ment is difficult to obtain, there is something to be said for 
keeping the child at school. The demoralisation from con- 


tinued idleness is thereby modified. But no barrier should be . 
put in the way of the fourteen-year-old child obtaining em- | 
ployment if it is available. On grounds of general policy this | 


seems to be all that is practicable or desirable at the present | 


time. 
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So far there would appear to be little difference between 
the views put forward here, and the Government Manifesto 
which has been issued since the previous paragraphs were 
written. But there is much more difference than is apparent. 
There is no indication that the Government appreciate that 
the step they contemplate is part of a larger scheme. The 
Government regard the necessity for some to obtain employ- 
ment at the age of fourteen as exceptional, whereas I regard 
it as normal, and the keeping of the child at school when 
employment is not available as a palliative for adverse condi- 
tions. Moreover, though the manifesto recognises that the 
proposed change cannot come into force at once, and that 
certain collateral changes in our educational system are a 
necessary preliminary, there is no indication that they realise 
how fundamental those changes are. The raising of the 
school-leaving age is only defensible as a part of a scheme for 
providing some form of secondary education for all, and it is 
that fundamental change which needs careful consideration. 

In some countries, e.g., certain provinces of Canada, a 
school-leaving age of sixteen, and some form of secondary 
education for all, actually exists. But, in those countries, 
the educational system is adapted to the programme. Our 
own system is not adapted to the change, and the first step 
necessary to make such a change practicable is a thorough 
reorganisation of our system, which is in a state of hopeless 
confusion. Our politicians, who are much too empirical, 
endeavour to graft new proposals on to a system which has 
grown up under entirely different conditions, and the result 
is to produce endless complications, and to make the con- 
fusion worse confounded. In any case, it appears to me that 
our system, or lack of it, requires overhauling, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary if we intend to make secondary education 
universal. 

The principal defect of our system is that the conditions 
and curricula of our primary and secondary schools are abso- 
lutely unrelated. The contrast with the Canadian provinces 
where universal secondary education actually exists is very 
marked. In Canada, the academic education, leading to the 
Universities, Technical Colleges, Normal Schools (Training 
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Colleges) and other institutions, is divided into a number of 
grades, and is continuous. There is no distinction between 
primary and secondary education. In large towns certain 
grades are taught in special buildings, known as junior or 
senior high schools, but the first grade of the high school is 
the ordinary and natural continuation of the last grade of 
the ordinary school. There is no break at any stage, and 
the instruction is absolutely continuous. 

The contrast between this simple and obvious method 
and our own conditions is very striking. Owing to the 
peculiar history of our education, the natural expectation that 
a child should proceed to a secondary school at the end of 
his primary school course is impossible to realise. Instead 
of that, he must pass his scholarship examination at the age 
of eleven plus. He then comes to the secondary school, and 
is confused by a welter of new “subjects,” and starts an 
education on very different lines. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that some fail to adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
and that there is a general impression that scholarships are 
too numerous. 

Obviously, if we are going to extend secondary education, 
this needs altering. This critical age of eleven plus is much 
too young for the abilities of the child to be properly developed. 
The precocious gamin gets the scholarship, and the solid late- 
developer is left out in the cold. The right time for sending 
the bright child to the secondary school should be when he 
has done well in the top class of his primary school, and the 
curricula of the primary and secondary schools require re- 
organising and correlating so that the highest class of the 
primary school shall lead naturally to the “ scholarship ” 
class of the secondary school. This fundamental change is 
the first requisite for a coherent system. 

It does not follow that the transference from the primary 
to the secondary school should be delayed till the age of 
fourteen. The brighter child will reach the top of the primary 
school earlier, possibly at the age of twelve; the later developer 
who has ability of an academic kind would probably do so 
at the age of thirteen ; and I contemplate a mixture of those 
two ages passing to the ordinary secondary school, and taking 
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a three years’ course leading to the school certificate, instead 
of a four years’ course as is now customary. These details 
would be worked out by practical experience ; but undoubt- 
edly a unification of our systems of primary and secondary 
education is a primary necessity, and is called for even if 
we do not advocate an extension of secondary education, but 
is absolutely necessary if we do. 

The next point that arises is that all are not adapted to 
a course of ordinary formal secondary education. We need 
a variety of types of instruction. It is this variety that is 
so lacking at the present time. In addition to our ordinary 
secondary schools, we have now central schools, which are 
supposed to be different ; but their course of instruction is 
very much the same; a number of the brighter pupils take 
the school certificate examination in much the same way as 
the pupils of the secondary schools. There are possibilities 
of vocational schools, of which a few exist, and of schools in 
which education is provided mainly through work with the 
hands, on to which the necessary theory is grafted. It would 
take us too far to outline the many possibilities. This aspect 
is exceedingly important, but I cannot now develop it in any 
detail. The point with which we are immediately concerned 
is that the working out of a scheme of variety of instruction, 
and the provision of the necessary facilities, should precede, 
not succeed, any raising of the school-leaving age. 

Another factor which requires careful examination is the 
age at which the subsequent education of the child should be 
decided. Most certainly the present age of eleven plus is too 
young. Normally I contemplate that it shall occur at the 
end of the primary school course, at the age of twelve, thirteen 
or fourteen, according to the abilities of the child. There 
may be special cases, where the child is deficient in academic 
ability, and of a practical turn of mind, when the top grade 
of the primary school can be missed, and he or she sent to a 
special handicraft school, but never at the age of eleven 
plus. 

This age of eleven plus is the fallacy of our present system. 
It is now necessary, owing to the peculiar conditions of our 
education, for the scholarship child to go to the secondary 
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school at that immature age. But our educational reformers 
do not seem to realise that this is an unfortunate anomaly. 
Instead of setting themselves to rectify it, they seek to extend 
it, and wish to give everyone a break at eleven plus. There 
may be, as is the case in Canada, sound reasons for concentrat- 
ing the higher grades of an educational course in special build- 
ings, but that should never constitute a break or discontinuity 
in the education. On all grounds, discontinuity in education 
is reprehensible. One year’s instruction should lead naturally 
to the next. 

The fallacy of eleven plus possibly arises from a comparison 
between the child who has obtained a scholarship at the 
secondary school and his companion who is left behind. The 
scholarship child is transferred from a school with large classes 
and somewhat inferior equipment to a different type of school, 
with smaller classes, superior equipment, and, above all, 
greatly superior facilities for games and outside interests. 
We may say that his scholarship provides him with a definite 
rise in the social scale, and an entry to the black-coated 
occupations. In some cases this proves to be a doubtful 
benefit to the child in future years. But the educational 
reformers are now saying to the unfortunates who are left 
behind: Never mind, we will give you all a break at eleven 
plus. This attitude has very little to do with education. 
What we need, so far as curriculum is concerned, at any rate, 
is not to extend the area of the unfortunate break, but to get 
rid of it. Let us regard it in its proper light as an unfortunate 
anomaly. 

When we have sufficiently emphasised that many pre- 
liminary arrangements are necessary before we can extend 
our system of education, there still remains the question 
whether we wish to make the extension compulsory, and to 
raise the legal school-leaving age. Speaking as an educa- 
tionist, I should urge that it would be best to have your full 
system in working order, not merely the partial system up to 
the age of fifteen, but the full one up to sixteen, before you 
consider the question of compulsion at all. Work it first 
on a voluntary basis, and prove its success. But this evades 
the main question. On this question the knowledge that is 
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required to give an opinion of any value is not so much 
acquaintance with education, as personal contact with the 
lives and conditions of the poor. An opinion on this matter 
ceases to be expert, and becomes political. 

For what my own opinion is worth, however, it is against 
the change. I strongly advocate the unifying of our system 
of academic instruction, and the providing of facilities open 
to all for technical, vocational, and other alternative types of 
education. But it appears to me that there is a limit beyond 
which compulsion should not be exercised. And I think, 
at the present age of fourteen, that limit has been reached. 
There are many occupations at which the age of fourteen is 
suitable for entry as a learner, particularly those in which 
there is formal apprenticeship. It seems to me neither 
reasonable to compel poor parents to support their children 
any longer, nor practicable for the State to undertake that 
support. Personally, therefore, 1 advocate the provision of 
facilities for extended education, but deprecate absolute com- 
pulsion to take advantage of them. As a purely personal 
opinion, I am against the compulsion, against the change, 
against the increase of the stern discipline which we exercise 
on the poor, and on their children. This is a personal view 
which may not be agreeable to other educationists. It may 
be that I take a different view of education from that of most 
of my contemporaries. Although I wish educational facilities 
and opportunities to be open to all, there is, perhaps, a sense 
in which I do not believe in education. I make this somewhat 
paradoxical statement for the benefit of anyone who will 
understand, but I doubt whether anyone will. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


AUSTRIAN DIFFICULTIES 


THE situation in Austria is complicated. Those of her 
citizens who wish to preserve their country from being 
swallowed by the German dictator are forced to lean on 
the Italian dictator, Italy alone of the great Powers having 
realized the danger of a Germany that reaches to the Brenner 
Pass and surrounds Czechoslovakia on three sides. The 
recent shift in the Government, the recent fall of Major 
Fey, show that Vienna is going to leave no stone unturned 
to prevent the German tyranny from destroying Austria. 

In regard to Major Fey, it should be said that his retire- 
ment was not voluntary. He represents the type of political 
adventurer who aims at achieving dictatorship. He tried 
for this when he stoked up the red insurrection in February, 
1934. This effort failed. Fey made others, and this is the 
explanation of his equivocal attitude when Herr Dollfuss was 
assassinated, but this last affair compromised him and he 
had to cede the leadership of the Heimwehr to Prince 
Starhemberg. At this time, also, Councillor Steinhausl, 
head of the Sicherheitsburo of the Vienna police, was also 
compromised and was arrested. The inquiry into his affair 
dragged along in a very strange manner and the case was 
ultimately adjourned ; it is to be resumed shortly. Major 
Fey had to leave the Government because of what may come 
out in court during the Steinhausl trial. It is said that 
during the preliminary investigation Councillor Steinhausl 
repeatedly answered, ‘‘ On this you should question Minister 
Fey.” 

In the meantime, Minister Fey was not inactive! He 
busied himself, with the co-operation of the Viennese Heim- 
wehr, who are devoted to him, in exploiting Austrian resent- 
ment against the Italian policy of the Government. He was 
preparing, in fact, to overturn the Cabinet by a coup d’état. 
So great was the alarm in Vienna at this time that several 
sections of the Vienna Heimwehr were replaced by provincial 
bodies, and Baron Hammerstein, Secretary of State for 
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National Safety, was dispossessed of his office, in spite of his 
having known nothing of the plot. 

This is the true story of recent Government changes 
which have given Austria two new Ministers, who are both 
competent and honest. Herr Winterstein is Minister of 
Justice and Professor Dobretsberger is Minister of Social 
Development. The choice of Major Baar, who has charge 
of the Interior and of Public Safety, is not quite so happy. 
Baar is an excellent officer with a good war record, but he is 
a violent Fascist, and that is not what is wanted. Still more 
unfortunate is the appointment of Dr. Draxler as Minister 
of Finance. It is thought that he will serve the Heimwehr 
with only too much zeal. 

The gravest decision taken by the new Ministry is that 
referring to all the voluntary semi-military formations. 
These are now incorporated in the Heimwehr under the name 
of “ volunteer militia,” but they are not to be under the 
control of the Minister of Defence. They are to be autono- 
mous, preserving ‘‘a close contact with the Minister of 
Defence.” This guarantees nothing as the generals will 
never interfere with them. What it does mean is that the 
voluntary militia will become a Pretorian Guard completely 
detached from the army. 

A word as to the propaganda may be interesting. Under 
the heading “Triumph of Reason,” or “ Déiente between 
Austria and Germany,” the official Viennese papers recently 
spoke of the possibility of the formation of a block of Fascist 
states “fighting for the new becoming” [sic] against 
Liberalism, Materialism and Freemasonry, etc. These simple 
formule exactly suit the average Austrian. What is 
dangerous is that the very sincerity of our people facilitates 
the efforts of Germany, which is governed by unscrupulous 
men who will, if we believe what they say, completely diddle 
us, for they have no notion of loyalty. We cannot, therefore, 
feel that the perils which come from our internal affairs are 
over. True, Austrian Nazis have gone to ground and are 
making themselves appear quite small. They thus take in 
the Ministers, who only want to see nothing disagreeable. 
Actually, Nazi pressure never ceases. A friend was travelling 
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across the country districts of Goisern, Wels in High Austria, 
and Salzburg in a car with a Saar number. He was saluted 
a dozen times by cries of “‘ Heil, Hitler!” but a man close 
to the car, having shouted “ Heil, Hitler!” said very softly, 
“IT cannot say anything else,” and this sotto voce remark 
was accompanied by an expressive glance. 

As for our foreign policy, we have to remember that we 
have great obligations to Italy, which country alone brought 
us effective succour in the critical days of July, 1934, after 
the murder of Dollfuss, when we were within an ace of a 
further Hitler attempt on our liberty. Italy may help us 
again, perhaps not disinterestedly, but England and France 
are far away and reasons for saving Austrian independence 
may not appeal to them. Austria had, therefore, to declare 
herself hostile to sanctions against Italy. All the same, I 
am profoundly convinced that collaboration with Italy in 
foreign affairs should not lead us to an internal policy which 
favours Nazism, as Fascism is bound to do. 

As for Mussolini’s foreign policy, we must leave it alone. 
If it fails, as we believe it will, the rebound on his Dictatorship 
may affect even the German dictatorship. In the meanwhile, 
the danger from that quarter is that an economic catastrophe 
would make a foreign diversion welcome to the German 
people. This diversion would certainly be an attempt on 
Austria, “that German country not yet incorporated in the 
Third Reich,” according to the Nazi view. In this affair 
Czechoslovakia would also be involved, and on the German 
side Hungary would come in. 

Let us hope that Europe, which in this connection means 
England, will not be too late in seeing the danger. England 
is missing her chances. She has at this moment a superb 
opportunity of supplanting Germany and Italy in the 
Danubian markets and of checking Italian Mediterranean 
ambition, but the condition is that England should openly 
espouse the cause of Austrian independence, which is a 
major British interest as regards the Mediterranean. Let her 
think of this. Italy has her hands full in Africa. Why should 
England not take her place as a guardian of Austrian liberty ? 


Vienna, November, 1935. * * x 
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THE interesting Russian experiment appears already to 
endorse the findings of the ages in all those fields of human 
social life upon which it impinges. Power, production, and 
responsibility for welfare form a kind of trinity. Where the 
first two have resided in the same person or persons some 
kind of enslavement of the personnel engaged in production 
has never failed to result, so soon as the unit of production 
grew larger than the family group. This was true even of 
the Israelite, the Greek and the Roman communities, and 
in an enhanced degree of many others. Nor did the pro- 
fessional man or the technician escape the operation of this 
law. Aristophanes brings this out in a humorous manner 
in the “ Knights.” There the two greatest personages of his 
time, the naval and military commanders Demosthenes and 
Nicias, are brought on as two terrified slaves who have just 
suffered a cudgelling from their fellow slave Cleon, the 
demagogue dear to their irascible master Demos. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat in that case meant the enslave- 
ment and ill-treatment of technicians, even the most out- 
standing. When dictatorship over production is united 
with dictatorship over distribution, welfare, i.e. the claims of 
individual members of the personnel of production to good 
food, clothing and shelter are subordinated to the interests 
of production—cf. the differential treatment in Russia to-day 
with the allowances, based on need, given to all alike, com- 
petent, and incompetent, in the United Kingdom. Dictators 
of production are contént with the thought that there are 
always others to take the place of those who fall by the way. 
The more eager, enthusiastic, ambitious and competent the 
dictators are, the harder is the pressure upon the personnel. 
They feel it a virtue to sacrifice their own rest, recreation, 
health and family ties to the task, and, a fortiori, those of 
subordinate personnel. It is the enthusiasm of the Russian 
Communist of to-day, even more than the callous tradition 
of his race, that is responsible for the wholesale enslavement 
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and cruelty which is practised. The unbroken testimony of 
history is to the effect that the phenomenon of slavery is 
simply the obverse of combining the power and production 
functions of the community. Even the highest known 
degree of human benignity in individuals cannot bear up 
against this fatal combination. 

The point seems worth labouring, since vast numbers of 
people, not all of them very familiar with history perhaps, 
believe that the combination of power and production, which 
is the essence of Socialism, would inevitably yield perfect 
conditions of work for the personnel, so perfect that social 
services would be unnecessary ! 

We have the testimony of M. and Mme. Tchernavin * 
that the development in Russia of slave industries, conducted 
by the G.P.U., by means of personnel sentenced to penal 
servitude for “‘ wrecking,” has assumed formidable propor- 
tions. Convicts, ex hypothesi, do not merit the care of the 
community to which they are traitors, and the sufferings 
inflicted upon these slaves are horrible. But what is the 
charge of “ wrecking’? Nothing but the expression of the 
fact that political power and control of production are in the 
same hands. Pride, rivalry, ambition, propaganda, adver- 
tisement—all the human emotions which result in wars—find 
vent in first overdriving, then punishing, then enslaving the 
personnel of industry. How much more humane is war! 
There the overleaping ambition of the tyrant is sooner or 
later checked by the salvoes of his rivals. The overleaping 
ambitions of five-year planners do not even meet with 
remonstrance unless a Tchernavin can escape across the 
frontier. 

It is common to speak of the dictatorships of Rome, 
Berlin, Constantinople, and Moscow as all alike. It is true 
that those of Berlin, Rome and Constantinople have taken 
great powers of interference in industry, but the business of 


getting goods produced is definitely not in the hands of the | 


dictators. Their interference, in fact, is directed almost 
entirely to the improvement of the conditions of the personnel, 


*I Speak for the Silent (Eng. trans. Hamish Hamilton, 1935). 
Escape from the Soviet (Eng. trans. Hamish Hamilton, 1933). 
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and, in Germany and Italy, in maintaining and promoting 
admirable social services. In Moscow, quite otherwise, the 
absorbing, nay, the overwhelming, objective of the dictator 
is production, ever more prodigious production. 

How far has the slow-moving Anglo-Saxon, with his 
dislike of abstract conceptions, and logical schemes that look 
perfect on paper, been dragged towards the point where this 
salutary trinity, Power, Industrial Output and Relief is 
swallowed in a fatal unity ? He has long led and still leads 
the world in all kinds of care for the needy. More indus- 
trialised than anybody else, intervals between spells of wage 
earning constitute the gravest menace to his social stability, 
and the sphere most attractive to the aspirant for the 
popularity that brings power. For fifty anni mirabiles, 
1834 to 1886, the State, repository of Power, kept clear of 
industry and transport, while the great self-help and voluntary 
social service movements took charge of almost all the succour 
of needs. In and after 1886 aspirants for (1) political power 
encroached more and more boldly upon the other two depart- 
ments of our trinity, viz. (2) industry and transport; and 
(3) the supply of the needy (or equalisation of wealth). 

On the day when the liberty-loving but thought-hating 
Anglo-Saxon wakes up to find himself the serf of a State in 
which Power, Production, and Relief are blended into one 
merciless disposal of his person, dependents and goods, it 
will be seen that unscrupulous and hand-to-mouth exploita- 
tion of “unemployment” by the politician was the main 
cause of his undoing. Imperceptibly, in emergency measures 
improvised to meet the clamour or the problem of the hour, 
the inexorable unified machine is being riveted down upon 
the once free, elastic and spontaneous exchange of services 
that was our social life. Monopoly of placing the unemployed 
in work ; monopoly of maintaining him meanwhile, are joined 
to that deliciously subtle and seductive, but simply never, 
never realised, project of ‘‘smoothing out depressions in 
private enterprise by increased industrial activity on the part 
of the government”; disputes so deep and bitter, as in 
coal, that ‘‘ nationalisation’ offers the weary public the 
only hope of peace; and the substitution of medicine for 
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religion as the principal subject of serious contemplation, 
and the meteoric rise of State Medicine to meet it—these are 
some of the “‘ quiet but firm steps,” as Oswald Spengler calls 
them, by which the coming Dictator has been advancing 
in our England. Technocracy is a name for another group 
of ideas which is bringing nearer the same dénouement. It 
is argued that the engineering profession, supported by other 
experts, is now in a position to endow the entire population 
with comfort, not to say affluence, if entrusted with power. 
What makes the proposal sound so plausible is the amiable 
character of the members of that profession with whom we 
are acquainted. They seem so different from politicians 
and dictators! That is precisely because we have seen them 
functioning as servants and not as masters. Once they have 
power as well as technique they will go whither power leads 
its holders, the way of Russia. 

To the man in the street, therefore, we quote by way of 
warning the Roman motto—‘‘ Divide et impera!” which 
is being interpreted, ‘‘See to it that those who exercise 
political power, do not also manufacture goods, and keep 
all kinds of assistance as far away as you can from politics. 
Then perhaps you will escape slavery.” 

We believe that we are fortunate in Great Britain because 
we have managed so far to keep separate in some measure 
the legislative, administrative and judicial functions, though 
Lord Hewart has warned us how limited that measure is. 
The aim of this article has been to claim an equal importance 
for keeping separate first that function of power (in its three 
departments just cited) from (1) the production of goods, and 
(2) the succour of insufficiency. Russia has amalgamated 
all five, and has experienced the invariable results of doing so. 

The incapacity of any human being to retain moral and 
mental balance with vast despotic power, reveals its sad self 
in the ardent Georgian clansman Joseph Djugashvili, alias 
Stalin. He closely resembles his prototype Ivan Grosnove, 
though he has doubtless far surpassed him both in the scale 
of his fantastic creations—the terrible factory cities of New 
Russia—and in the taking of human life. But a demonstra- 
tion, even if successful, of the danger, not only to liberty 
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but to social life itself, of uniting power, production, and 
relief under one control, is not enough. We must ask our- 
selves why it is that the bulk of our fellows in the world 
to-day desire it, and look upon it as the means to security, 
enjoyment and comfort. 

We cannot do better than observe this phenomenon in 
M. Henri Barbusse’s “ Stalin.”* It has two outstanding 
merits for our purpose. It is by a Frenchman, and French- 
men are, of all men, the least deceived by the words they 
themselves are using. Secondly, there is not a single half-tone 
in the whole book. The key never changes in one single 
paragraph. It is a purely poetical creation. It does not 
contain one doubt or one adverse criticism. 

Life being rather complicated, and the very wisest thing 
to do not always perfectly obvious, why is it so important 
to find a writer claiming that it is absolutely simple and 
always on every single occasion perfectly obvious ? Because 
whole-hearted believers are the people who make the big and 
abrupt changes in human affairs. There is always some dead 
wood in a tree, and it is better removed; but an avenue is 
not improved by cutting down all the trees and sowing the 
empty lines with seeds! The past hampers us at times, but 
we must build upon it, and continuously with it, or woe 
betide most of us. 

Barbusse observes the chagrins which man experiences, 
and must ever experience, because he is sensitive, and 
because the sympathy and understanding of his fellows, like 
his own, are very limited. If these chagrins could be removed 
by one supreme authority which told everybody what to do, 
and distributed all products justly, how lovely it would be! 
On paper Stalin is operating that simple idea. Therefore, 
for Barbusse, Stalin is perfect in every respect and “ always 
right” (that is the refrain of the book—Lenin was always 
right and Stalin is always right): Any and everything, 
person, concept, arrangement, custom—the whole variety of 
life—which differs from this rigid, clear-cut conception, 
is “ barbarism ” and everyone concerned with it is a “‘ bandit.” 


*Translated by Vyvyan Holland. Published by John Lane, London, 
1935, pp. 323. 12s. 6d. 
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History will shortly record that every other conception of 
human society is, and has always been, absolutely wrong ; 
and that now at last the right one has been discovered by 
Lenin and operated by Stalin. There is no more to be said. 
His personal account of Stalin is poor and thin compared, 
for example, with that of Essad Bey. For Barbusse Stalin 
has risen to be the autocrat of all the Russias because in 
his youth he heard of a crude abstract theory of life and never 
again for a moment budged from it. But millions of people 
have done that before and never got anywhere. Stalin, to 
Essad Bey’s thinking, is autocrat for the same reason that 
Timur and Napoleon were, because all three were supreme 
exemplars of the irrepressible, invincible fighting man who 
is there, ready, with the talent for coming to the top, in a time 
of confusion. Having fought his way to the top, Stalin,* 
with the terrific prestige which belongs to successful warriors, 
could operate any arrangement of society he had a fancy for. 
Stalin’s climb to power is past, and does not concern us. What 
matters now is the vast number of worshippers of Stalin’s 
power, and our weakness in allowing them to use the glamour of 
that power to enslave US. Our danger is very great indeed. 
Nothing succeeds like success. For one per cent that man 
is stirred by sympathy with suffering, he is attracted 99 per 
cent by the magnetism of power. The sufferings of millions 
of Russians which stand out with such horrible plainness 
on the pages e.g. of Chamberlin’s Russia’s Iron Aget 
“cut no ice’ when compared with Stalin’s development of 
his own and Russia’s POWER. 

If the ordinary person is always going to follow power 
once he is made to move at all, it is vitally important to try 


*It does not seem to be sufficiently realised in this country that 
throughout the whole character-forming period of his life Stalin 
was constantly facing and inflicting death by violence, or the risk of it, and 
doing so under this stimulus of faith in a vision he believed to be realisable. 
Scott’s Balfour of Burleigh in Old Mortality is the most accessible example 
in which this type can be studied. Cromwell and Mahomet were of this 
family, but Scott by intensifying it has made this character easy to appre- 
ciate. The religious and social situation of the world to-day is missed 
entirely if this character of the most powerful individual alive in it is for- 
gotten, more especially by those who imagine Geneva to weigh in the 
balance against this warrior-God-Man. 

+ Published by Duckworth, 1935. 
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to understand the poetic types like Henri Barbusse whose 
emotion, giving energy to their mental processes, provides 
the leverage to move him. At first sight M. Barbusse might 
strike one as merely a careless and inaccurate writer. He 
tells us that “in India hundreds of millions of human beings 
are eating grass and tree-bark”’ (page 244). In India a 
famine code has been in full operation for forty years. It 
comes into force by stages, the first of which operates the 
moment there is the least trace of food scarcity anywhere. 
There is no country in the world where food is so plentiful or 
so easily obtained as in India; no country to which this grass 
and tree-bark myth is so inapplicable. But to emphasise 
this inaccuracy is utterly to misunderstand M. Barbusse. 
He is not interested in India. This touch is an artist’s inven- 
tion to throw into high light the proposition that everybody 
must be well-off in Russia—must be, not is! for “in 1932 
the Government had in reserve and was prepared to employ 
the last and sharpest weapon in class warfare: organised 
famine.” (Chamberlin, Op. cit. p. 82.) * That does not 
trouble M. Barbusse either. In the theoretical world 
which Stalin aims at realising, everybody (except class 
enemies or intellectuals) would be well off. To the 
Barbusse temperament, which makes revolutions, that is 
the same as his being well-off. In this Barbusse men- 
tality, if unfortunately applied, there lies potential 
disaster for the human race compared to which both organised 
famine and the sufferings of unnumbered Tchernavins would 
be “‘ mellow music.” 

We do not think we can make any contribution to the 
discussion of this vast menace, of equal value to that of 
elucidating in some measure the Barbusse mental process. 
Professor R. H. Tawney gained immense vogue for a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society ” in which 
he emphasised a minor aspect of 19th century life and missed 
its major aspect. Professor Tawney imagined that 19th 
century progress depended upon taking the curb off greed. 

*“T have no hesitation in saying that the southern and S.E. section 


of European Russia during the first six months of 1933 experienced a 
major famine.” P. 83. 
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Here and there a greedy person may have got a chance of 
being very greedy. The secret of the magical progress of the 
19th century lay in giving the ordinary person a chance to 
follow his bent, to try the thing he desired to try, to follow 
the vision that haunted him; the secret of the appalling 
poverty of Stalin’s Russia is that bent, desire and vision all 
alike vanish when the ordinary person is forced into a mould, 
and tries to function with a boss, flourishing his Communist 
red card, standing over him. What is wanted now is a book 
on “the sickness of a Society which has enough education 
to constitute a mist of uncriticised abstractions obscuring 
from its eyes the realities of life.” In a society suffering, 
as the Russian always has, from that malady of too much, 
too widespread, and inadequately criticised, abstract thinking, 
the Barbusses are dangerous in the ratio of the intensity of 
the malady. The English—not the heterogeneous crowd of 
peoples living in England, but the English—vastly prefer the 
realities of life to any abstract thinking. Long may that 
preference prevail on their blest isle ! 

Now to our task of accounting for the Barbusses who make 
our revolutions :—An Oxford Don of our youth, Professor 
J. A. Stewart of Christchurch, focussed his life’s lore and his 
maturest powers upon the elucidation of precisely this 
Barbusse mental process. In his Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 
published in 1909, he utilised impartially what Plato, 
Aristotle, Dante, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Wordsworth, Green, 
and Bergson had discovered about it. Few topics so elusive 
have ever received so masterly an exposition. The Professor 
set out to discover just what happens in esthetic contempla- 
tion, absorption, worship, but does not happen in analysis, 
criticism, measurement, statistics, precise comparisons— 
because he had discovered that these latter useful processes 
do not lead to life or action till the element of feeling, brought 
by the Barbusses, has invaded the scene. 

We have only space for the slightest exposition of his 
monumental work :— 


“I shall venture to maintain the thesis that the projected feeling 
which is achieved as Beauty in an object (in this instance Russian 
Communism under the personal rule of Stalin) is a state which is 
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causally connected with the condition known to Psychology as ‘ con- 

centration,’ the concentration producing the feeling—not the feeling 

the concentration.” P. 139. 

In other words, M. Barbusse does not first experience the 
excellence of the Russian Régime. He first sets it up as an 
object of worship because it is the opposite of what he dislikes 
at home, and then, after having done so, feels it desirable. 
His readers, if unaware of this process, imagine that he has 
experienced a happy and desirable life about him in Russia. 
He has done nothing of the kind. 

“* Relations, such as Identity, Equality, Justice are, after all, ideals, 


and just because they have no adequate sensible embodiments, we are 
fain to clothe them in fantastical embodiments, which, by an easy act 


of make-believe, we regard as adequate . . . so that Identity, Equality, 
Justice and the like, become colours or things, or persons, or places, 
somewhere. ...” P. 184. 


Let us make no mistake. Our revolutionists have not one 
jot or tittle of reliable experience to offer us. They bring us 
nothing except their own discontents, with the psychological 
superstructure built on to them, which Professor Stewart 
was at such infinite pains to track for us through the centuries. 

These extracts would be dismissed as dry class-room 
stuff were it not for the frightfulness of the forces at work, 
forces which, apart from this dry class-room stuff, must simply 
remain to us dark, sinister and unintelligible. How strange 
that the continued safety of our homes and our lives turns 
upon our understanding them! With the help of this analysis, 
which Stewart forced himself to make, we see the formidable 
hysteria of Germany, the militarism of Italy, the mass 
cruelties of Russia, even the fantastic folly of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, as products, in these difficult days, of the same faculties 
of mind, heart and spirit, that in very different forms have 
given life its greatness and its beauty through the ages. 
Could but some different images catch the fancy of the ardent, 
esthetic spirits in those countries how lovely a renaissance 
might we not see even in our day ! 


J. C. PRINGLE. 


FREEDOM IN ITALY 


BEFORE going to Italy I had read books and articles by 
sot-disant “‘experts on foreign affairs” in which the Italian 
workers were described as very hostile to the Fascist Govern- 
ment and desperately anxious to organize some opposition 
party. Rebellion, mutinies and demonstrations were hinted 
at where they were not actually mentioned. 

These statements were more than confirmed by the exiles 
I met in Paris. In the course of a visit that embraced the 
whole peninsula, however, I came across few signs of active 
interest in politics. Sometimes I heard rumours of rioting 
in the Abruzzi and of a mutiny in Naples, but it was never 
possible to obtain confirmation or to discover a reliable witness, 
while personal investigation did not bear out the reports. 

What most foreign critics forget is that political conditions 
in Italy cannot properly be compared with those in France 
or Britain. In the early days after the march on Rome the 
young men who opposed Mussolini remained outside his 
movement, continuing to work with various parties. But 
with the rapid destruction of the opposition a new spirit 
emerged. Many of the more intelligent and active workers 
of the radical parties saw that nothing could prevent the 
spread of the totalitarian State, and made the best bargain 
they could with the regime. This was the beginning of a 
landslide, and to-day it is safe to say that there is no political 
opposition of any kind, apart from the exiles in Paris and 
Brussels and a few isolated groups such as those in Turin, 
which are only of local importance. As there is no opposition 
to fight there is no doubt that the party machinery would 
rust was it not for the ceaseless stream of orders distributed 
by Achille Starace, the party secretary, and his colleagues of 
the Palazzo Littorio. Orders relating to parades—endless 
ceremonies — excursions — physical training — educational 
classes—uniforms and a hundred other things. The party is 
now almost as much a social and recreational body as a political 
organization, and many of the most fervid opponents of the 
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regime in the first post-war years are now occupying high 
positions in the bureaucracy. Edmondo Rossoni, the Minister 
of Agriculture, described to me his adventures as a revolu- 
tionary syndicalist when I interviewed him in Rome, and 
Odon Por, now the highly respected editor of a monthly 
magazine, who introduced me to various leaders, was once the 
London correspondent of the Socialist paper Avanti, and has 
retained some of his old articles, the headlines for which were 
written by Comrade Mussolini! To-day, the type of man 
attracted into political activity in Britain goes into the 
bureaucracy in Italy. For it is only in the Civil Service that 
there is hope of rapid advancement for “ young men in a 
hurry.” In the party offices that I visited talk was of jobs, 
recommendations and intrigues for promotion rather than 
of ideas and political theories. 

Very rarely did I hear the subject of political freedom 
discussed. Most people seemed quite willing to admit that 
freedom had vanished if the question was broached, but did 
not think the matter very important. Indeed, I heard much 
more criticism of the Government over this point from high 
party and departmental officials in Rome than among the 
workers, with whom I lived in town and country. 

In Sicily the peasants had never considered political 
freedom as a@ positive asset and so did not feel themselves 
deprived of anything. At Naxos the fishermen with whom I 
was working never discussed politics if they could argue about 
the price of fish or the shortcomings of local officials. 

Living among the workers at the foot of Mount Etna I 
listened to stories of grievances, but they were nearly all 
concerned with the poor prices at the market, the stupidities 
of podestas and prefects, and falling wages. In a sulphur 
mine near Catania the workers were grumbling about their 
wages and high prices, but had it not been for the threatening 
war I do not believe they would have mentioned the Govern- 
ment, for Rome seemed very remote to them. 

There was certainly a good deal of discontent about 
economic conditions, and in the southern provinces I heard 
many criticisms of the corporative system. The method of 
selecting representatives to the regional and national councils 
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came in for particular abuse. These criticisms were by no 
means confined to the workers, for in Lombardy I heard many 
more complaints from the business men. 

Although attention is chiefly concentrated on bread-and- 
butter questions, it would be wrong to imagine that no one 
occupies himself with political ideas. In Rome I met some 
of the pacifist democrats—good, well-meaning men with a 
taste for abstractions—who repeated the phrases of 192] 
much as if the Fascist revolution had never happened. One 
or two even cherished the hope that the corporative State 
would in time cast off its trappings of force and return to the 
forms of liberal democracy. But the peasant woman in 
whose house I stayed in Calatabiano was much more realistic 
when she said “‘ Mussolini knows the people too well to 
give them any chances,” adding a homely simile to drive the 
point home. 

Under the present election law a single national list of 
400 candidates for the Chamber of Deputies is drawn up by 
the Fascist Grand Council from lists containing 1,000 names 
designated by the following bodies: The agricultural cor- 
poration, 192 names; industry, 160; professions and arts, 
160 ; commerce, 96 ; sea and air transport, 80 ; inland trans- 
port, 64 ; credit and insurance, 48 ; scholastic associations, 57 ; 
National Association of Ex-Service Men, 45; National 
Association of War Cripples and Invalids, 30 ; Civil Service, 
28; Railway Association, 5; learned academies, 10; and a 
number of smaller organizations. The list selected from these 
names is placed before the electorate and a national plebiscite 
is held. All males who have reached the age of 21 may vote, 
and younger men may also claim the franchise if they are 
married with children. Voters thus have no need to trouble 
themselves with the idiosyncrasies of individual candidates, 
being asked only to vote “ Yes”’ or “ No” for the complete 
list. In practice there is always a huge majority of “‘ Yes” 
votes and a Fascist election is a very dull affair. 

The principle of vocational representation has also been 
extended to local government, representatives of the em- 
ployers’ federations and the workers’ syndicates being 
ex-officio members of the advisory councils which assist the 
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podestas—permanent officials resembling mayors who are 
appointed by the Government—and the prefects in the work 
of administration. The prefects have powers almost as wide 
as those conferred on Cromwell’s major-generals, but they 
are used with discretion and there are few signs of friction. 
The method of selecting candidates for the national list 
caused a good deal of heartburning, however, and I gathered 
that some of the last nominations had been unexpected, to 
say the least. ‘The women did not feel that they were suffering 
any great injustice in being deprived of the vote. A fisher- 
man’s wife at Naxos said that she had never even thought 
about it when I asked her, and added that in any case it 
did not matter! Italian women are hard working and ill paid, 
and their conditions can hardly be said to have improved 
very much in the last few years. Yet they were not antago- 
nistic to Mussolini, although their respect seemed tinged with 
a certain consciousness of his cynical contempt for the masses. 
I noticed that whatever faults they found with conditions 
were blamed on the Government collectively, but whenever 
praise was given Mussolini alone was mentioned. 

The “ purity campaign’ initiated in Rome a few years 
ago had also pleased them, and the cleansing of the streets, 
the closing down of gambling casinos all over the country, 
the stamping out of various social evils, and the encourage- 
ment of healthy sport had won over many waverers. They 
were not so pleased by the restrictions on dresses and fashions, 
and the denunciations of cosmetics had had no effect, but 
there was no controversy. It has, besides, been found that a 
word in the ear of the authorities which set the fashions 
each season is more fruitful than a Press or platform attack. 

Some Socialist women are encouraging their sons to join 
the junior Fascist organizations, knowing that unless they 
pass through the various stages of “‘ Sons of the Wolf,” Balilla, 
and Avanguardisti training they will have little chance of 
securing an official position. 

A thousand and one economic “checks” are applied to 
hinder the spread of antagonism to the regime, and Mussolini’s 
knowledge of Socialist organization has proved invaluable 
to him in this connection. No doubt he has in these matters 
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behaved no worse than any of the other dictators, and it was 
never to be expected that a man of his training and tempera- 
ment would sit quietly while he was subjected to attacks, 
One great advantage he possesses is his working-class ancestry, 
which enables him to appeal to the masses as one of them- 
selves, while in his next speech he may pour his scorn upon 
them! It is not for nothing that Mussolini has studied Le 
Bon, Nietzsche and Sorel, and in his recent speeches he is 
not taking the pains to camouflage his philosophy that he 
always took in the old days. 

In one particular the Government seems to have over- 
stepped the mark—in the control of the Press. For many 
middle-class Italians have grown so critical of news items 
and articles that I feel sure that if a real national crisis emerged 
they would be quite unmoved. Certainly control should not 
be so obvious. The new propaganda director is Count 
Ciano, son-in-law of the Duce, and in the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda I watched his officials at work. The sameness of the 
bulletins is striking, and articles on important questions seem 
always to be inspired by the same set of ideas. The educated 
Italian sometimes feels that these methods insult his intelli- 
gence and he begins to doubt all the claims of the Govern- 
ment, whether justified or not. 

I met some very cynical young men who occupy high 
positions in the bureaucracy, and they were at pains to 
impress upon me that they were fully awake to the deficiencies 
of the new system. They took a delight in pulling Government 
measures to pieces, and displayed a Machiavellian skill in 
discovering anti-social reasons for the various legislative 
enactments. But when I saw some of them a few days 
later, at work in their ministries, a more orthodox and respect- 
able set of individuals could not have been imagined. Perhaps 
their earlier attitude was conditioned by the tight hold 
maintained on them during office hours, but at all events it 
was remarkable. These men were almost unanimous in 
condemning the organization of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which they seemed to think of as a mere sounding board 
for the Prime Minister. This view was held by some of the 
business men, and I gathered that the Chamber has little 
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prestige to-day, although membership of the Senate is prized 
as a distinction.- The long-awaited decree abolishing the 
Chamber and investing the corporations with full legislative 
powers no longer arouses much comment for it is known that 
many deputies have been promised places in the new body, 
and few people expect that there will be much difference of 
function. 

The middle-class people I met seemed relieved that 
political warfare was at an end. A factory owner in Milan 
showed me figures to prove that eight million working days 
were lost to the country in 1921 by strikes, while to-day, of 
course, stoppages are illegal and trouble-makers are liable 
to draconian penalties. He admitted that there was another 
side to the medal when I questioned him, and went so far as 
to say that collective bargaining was only a convenient fiction. 
But he was certain that national economy had benefited. 
“In the old days we lied on each side,” he said, ‘“‘ and hated 
each other, when we could have sat down to make a plan.” 
Some of the old trade union leaders, he added, were now 
working for the Fascist syndicates, and they often laughed 
together over the old struggles. If a severe economic crisis 
developed again, however, he thought that many people 
would be hankering after the old methods again. This view 
was held in parts of Sicily, where the problem of the absentee 
landlord is again being mooted after a period of quiescence. 

At Nicolosi a muleteer told me that the Mafia had supplied 
a real need in that through the groups a strong pressure could 
be brought to bear on agents and landlords who would not 
treat their tenants fairly. But nowadays all that could be 
done was to make a complaint. Clearly he wished for a 
return of the colourful pre-Fascist days when Sicily was 
infested with robbers and young men with grievances took the 
law into their own hands. 

The energy which the workers at one time expended on 
their political activities is now, however, diffused through 
various recreational and social associations which are collected 
under the banner of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro (National 
After-Work Foundation), or O.N.D., as this body is usually 
called. The O.N.D. was formed with the object of promoting 
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the physical and intellectual welfare of all workers, and hag co 
grown at a great rate. So successful have the later experi- TI 
ments proved that observers from Germany and Turkey are 0. 


visiting Italy to study the technique of organization. At bo 
present the O.N.D. has four sections—artistic education, 


technical education, welfare, sport and excursions—each | ru 
under a department in Rome. No fewer than six million | Es 
people now take part in the sports activities, and there can | po 
be no doubt that before many years have passed there will ag) 
be no private clubs, for the O.N.D. is extending its activities ors 
into every branch of recreational activity from bowls to ber 
boxing, volley-ball and ski-ing. pla 
Special facilities are available for O.N.D. members, such hel 
as a 25 per cent. reduction in cinema and theatre tickets, du 
and cheap railway fares to places of interest, and there is no La 
difficulty in recruiting members. The difficulty has been to ; enc 
provide facilities. by 
One of the newest developments is the Carro di Tespi, or anc 
travelling theatre, which goes from town to town giving } oft 
performances in the principal squares or market places. The dip 
technicians accompanying these theatres are wonderfully | clic 
adept at quick construction, and a complete stage with cur- cro 
tains, wings and lighting arrangements is prepared in a very wo! 
short time. A manager of one of these theatres told me | pol 


his log book showed that he had covered 2,200 miles through wic 
Italy in the preceding twelve months, giving 108 shows, tall 
with an average attendance of more than 2,000. Fifty-three ; Idi 
towns had been visited in 21 provinces. ma. 

In the villages I found that the visits of these theatres arg 
were among the great events of the year, and no political 
meetings would have kept the peasants away. 

A competition was held among dramatists for a play 
suitable for the Carro di Tespi, and 213 plays were eventually 
considered—an index of the widespread interest in the 
experiment. 

Among the other activities of the O.N.D. are competitions 
for athletic diplomas and trophies of all kinds, and these are 
always organized on a national scale. Recently there has been 
great progress in the popularisation of agricultural technology, 
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courses in pruning, fertilizing and stock-breeding being started. 
The re-timbering of the mountains is also promoted by the 
O.N.D. in collaboration with the Forestry Militia and other 
bodies. 

Propaganda for sylviculture and the preservation of 
rural amenities is assisted by the Italian Federation for 
Excursions, which organizes the group tours that are now so 
popular. There has also been great activity in the smaller 
agricultural industries. Rabbit-breeding groups are being 
organized in every province, and a national exhibition has 
been held at Alessandria. Thousands of mulberry trees are 
planted every year, and silk-worm breeding demonstrations 
held in country towns. There is a union of silk-worm pro- 
ducers, and I met one of the delegates at the recent national 
Labour Day demonstration outside Mussolini’s palace. The 
enormous crowd present listened to a fifteen minutes’ speech 
by the Duce on various matters connected with industry, 
and cheered when he pledged himself to work for the abolition 
of unemployment and the raising of wages. After the speeches 
diplomas were presented to veterans of industry, cameras 
clicked, and there were more cheers and salutes. As the 
crowds streamed down the Corso Umberto I recalled the 
words of the peasant woman at Naxos who had said ‘‘ No more 
politics for us—it was all a waste of time!” This idea was 
widely held, and had it not been for the war preparations and 
talk I should, no doubt, have heard even less of politics than 
Idid. For in Italy, as elsewhere, the attention of the ordinary 
man is concentrated far more on economic realities than the 
arguments of political philosophers. 


JoHN BRowNn 
(author of 1 Was a Tramp). 


CHINA TO-DAY 


I 


In the eyes of the majority of European residents in Hong 
Kong, and indeed to the world at large, travel in the interior 
of China appears as a nightmare, fraught with great personal 
risk. To-day this is an exaggeration, for in the course of 
many hundreds of miles of travel by river-boat, pony and 
bus, most of which time I was alone, I never experienced 
or incurred any risk other than the occasional discomforts 
of dirty Chinese inns, lack of cabins on river steamers, where 
one had to sleep in the saloon surrounded by humanity, and 
partake of Chinese food, which, when it was good, was very 
good, but when it was bad, was beyond description. 

The whole development and trade of China depends on 
the maintenance of communications and opening up of the 
country. The railways, in their present condition, rather 
resemble the worst types of passenger trains in Spain or the 
Balkans. I remember a trip from Canton to Sam-shui on 
the Si-Kiang River which took two and a half hours despite 
the distance being only thirty miles. The carriages were 
filthy, and there was an escort of train guards armed with 
rifles. In every station armed sentries were visible. This 
is, however, a mere survival of the days when bandits would 
hold up a train, loot the passengers, and kidnap those from 
whom there was any chance of obtaining a ransom. The 
project to run a railway through the centre of China connect- 


ing Shanghai, Hankow and Nanking with Canton continues ; 


despite the wild attacks of Chinese villagers on the gangers, 
which frequently results in loss of life. Their conservative 
instincts are revolted by this creature of fire and iron rushing 
through the peaceful countryside. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the line will greatly benefit the country, facilitating 
the transport of merchandise and passengers to places which 
heretofore have been unable to find a market for their goods 
owing to the vast expenses involved in the carriage of freight 
over great distances, and delay in loss of time. 

It is in the motor bus and in the construction of roads, 
however, that China will find her readiest means of expansion 
and development. Apart from the question of considerable 


difference in initial expense, roads are opening up the country- | 


side and affording amenities of trade and intercourse to the 
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peasant, which will cause an economic revolution within a 
generation. Provincial Governments have vast road construc- 
tion schemes in hand maintained by a road tax on vehicles 
and petrol. Although the roads cannot compare with those 
found in the West, I shall never forget a journey of two 
hundred miles in a bus the size of an English hearse, contain- 
ing twenty Chinese with all their impedimenta, including a 
farmyard population. To say the least, it was a crowded 
experience, happily maintained by a feeling of good-humour 
and fellowship which exists throughout China. 

The extra-territorial rights and concessions which the 
Powers demanded of China in days gone by are at the present 
time a hindrance to the spirit of progress in the eyes of the 
Chinese. The concessions are to them an insult, and incom- 
patible with the spirit of the times. The Germans lost their 
rights during the War ; the British have ceded Wei-Hai-Wei 
and Hankow ; why temporise about the remainder ? German 
trade in China since the loss of the concessions has gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds ; living, as for instance, in the city 
of Canton, in the suburb of Tungshan, they transact all their 
business with the merchants in the town on an equal basis. 
For the Chinaman to do business with the British he has 
to go to the concession on Shameen and transact all his 
business there. Circumstances which he resents and avoids 
if possible. A typical case of this, which took place under 
my eyes, was the inability of a famous firm which manufactures 
chemicals and dyes to secure a good market for their pro- 
ductions. The Germans had already secured it, and the 
Chinaman was unwilling to change his plans and do business 
with the people in the concession, when an equally good 
representative was willing to come to him and give him the 
same products at roughly the same price. The first blow 
at the concessions was struck when the Allies cancelled German 
rights ; the time is not far when progress will demand an 
equal basis for both Chinese and representatives of the 
Western Powers. If Britain wishes to increase her markets 
in China she must send her representatives among the Chinese 
instead of sitting in the concessions and waiting for trade 
to fall into her lap, as it did in old days. Financial aid is 
wanted to develop these vast resources. China was betwixt 
the devil and the deep blue sea. She was poor and desperately 
needed financial aid ; on the one hand stood the Japanese, 
offering her every aid in return for concessions under a form 
of mortgage, which, if she was unable to repay, would result 
in a foreclosure. On the other a vast machine, the Chinese 
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Republic, the wheels of which had just started to turn, but 
fuel is lacking to keep them working. 

The need for money is so great to keep the Government 
and provincial coffers replete that trade is starved owing to 
the heavy taxation and import dues. The Chinese Maritime 
Customs collect taxes on behalf of the Central Government 
at Nanking, but imports have a second hedge to overcome, 
Provincial Government taxes. 

I was truly amazed in the interior at the strides taken to 
achieve the comparative amenities of a modern civilised 
town. The Provincial capitals contained large open streets 
built away from the narrow and dirty passageways of the old 
Chinese towns, where vehicular traffic is impossible. The 
new towns were clean and lighted by electric light ; up-to-date 
hospitals and even ambulances were provided, together with a 
water supply which is indeed a miracle for the interior of 
China. Large public gardens had been constructed and radio 
programmes were broadcasted in the evening while the 
citizens came to take the air. Newspapers are pasted on the 
street walls so that those unable to buy them may be able 
to read them, such as rickshaw coolies and others with a 
faint knowledge of the three R’s. As a means of propaganda 
they are of considerable use to the Government, who augment 
them with large posters depicting the horrors of life under the 
Red menace in recent years. 

The large towns of the Province are equipped with aero- 
dromes, and a bi-weekly air service is maintained with other 
Provincial capitals. The majority of the planes are of British 
manufacture, and British instructors are retained by the 
Chinese Government to teach the Chinese to fly, who, on 
completion of instruction, make very fair pilots, and are 
recruited for the Provincial air forces. 


II. 


Cuina MILITARISED. 

There are two factors governing the situation in South 
China to-day, the Communist menace and the fear felt by the 
Southern Provincial Governments that the Central Govern- 
ment at Nanking, in seeking to ensure the unity and co- 
operation of the Provincial Governments, is becoming far too 
bureaucratic and over-centralised. 

The wealthy and populous province of Kwantung, with 
its capital Canton, is the only force which is in a position to 


face the Central Government. The Cantonese armies, which | 


are famous as a fighting force throughout China, are somewhat 
of a thorn in Nanking’s side. The people have a spirit af 
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independence which gave birth to Sun-Yat-Sen, the founder 
of the Chinese Republic, a fact they do not readily forget, 
and which does not make them amenable to the methods of 
Nanking. 

The forces which gather to make the material for the 
Communist armies consist largely of trained bandits (common 
in China) attracted by the prospect of loot and better pay, 
together with the peasant who is impressed into the army for 
fear of a worse fate. The whole is under the command of 
Western-trained Chinese and a few Russian Communists 
and European adventurers. As a fighting force it is the bandit 
section alone that have to be reckoned with. The peasants 
return home at the first opportunity, and are at the present 
time deserting in large numbers. 

Judging by the amount of ammunition captured by Govern- 
ment troops, the supply of ammunition is great, and there is 
no doubt that the majority is obtained from Russia. During 
the months of April, May and June the fighting centred round 
the provinces of Kweichow and Yunnan. The Reds were 
slowly driven from the city of Kuaiyang, the capital of the 
former Province, towards the Yunnan border, suffering many 
casualties en route. In Yunnan they were met by Govern- 
ment troops and driven towards the North, where they hoped 
to combine with the Szechwan Army. At the time of writing 
their path is blocked, as all rivers and ferries are held by 
Nationalist troops. Thus divided, worn down and continually 
harassed, it is hoped that the Red Armies will desert and 
disperse, leaving Chiang-Kai-Shek Supreme Dictator of all 
China. 

Whilst in Kweichow the Communists approached within 
ten miles of the capital and attempted to surround it. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself was in the ludicrous position of 
almost being captured by the Communists, as, owing to a 
very heavy mist, his aeroplane was unable to leave the 
aerodrome several miles outside the city. The Nationalists, 
however, launched a vigorous counter-attack and drove the 
enemy back. Fighting was of a serious nature for China, 
as evinced by the large numbers of wounded and dead seen 
in the vicinity ; neither side gave or expected quarter. Owing 
to the lack of aircraft among the Communist Armies, the 
Government planes have been a decided factor in Chiang- 
Kai-Shek’s victories. 

As the military will always hold the upper hand the 
need for trained armies is uppermost in the minds of the 
Provincial Governments. In Kwangsi and Kwantung Pro- 
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vinces there was evidence of this everywhere. All young 
boys and girls in the towns were walking about in military 
formations in boy scout and girl guide formations, the girls 
even wearing ““‘Sam-Brown”’ belts; one could almost imagine 
oneself attending a Fascist rally in Italy or its counterpart 
in Germany ; a spirit of progress and nervous energy pervades 
the air; great attention is paid to physical culture, and 
frequently numerous bodies of men are seen doing physical 
exercises in a style reminiscent of a display at Olympia or 
Aldershot. In the city of Wuchau my slumbers were fre- 
quently disturbed by the civilian population being put through 
their paces complete with rifles and equipment at 6 a.m. 
All able-bodied business men are forced to undergo a course of 
military instruction with the intention of forming them into a 
Landsturm or Militia. The majority of the smaller Provinces 
have a standing army of at least 40,000 troops, which can be 
doubled at short notice. 

The majority of the foreign military instructors are 
Germans, who are resident at the capitals of the Provinces, 
They combine their military duties with that of sales repre- 
sentatives for munitions for some such firm as Krupps. The 
Canton Government recently purchased a munition foundry 
and arsenal from the Germans for a quarter of a million dollars, 
but, as the machinery is second-hand, the munitions it will 
turn out will only be of second-rate quality. The vast 
purchases of munitions by the Provincial Governments has 
seriously alarmed the Nanking Government, lest at some 
future date the South should unite against it. In the future all 
munition contracts must be submitted to Nanking for sanction 
in order that a check may be kept on the Provinces. 

One leaves China with the impression that half its wealth 
is invested in munitions, the streets swarm with soldiers 
armed to the teeth, with bandoliers upon bandoliers of 
cartridges. The majority of these are former bandits who 
have left that now very insecure profession, owing to the 
invariable and too rapid death sentence, to become soldiers 
of the Chinese Republic, and members of what is to-day a 
regularly and, in view of the general poverty, a well-paid 
profession. 

Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek, War-Lord and virtual Dictator 
of China, is by far one of the most interesting personalities 
throughout the Republic. To-day he has to abide the power 
of Japan, but it is to to-morrow that China awaits and 
hopes that he will renew her destiny. 


C. J. BoNINnGTON. 
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POEM 
THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM 


“TELL me the way to the Kingdom.” 


“None can tell you. 
You must find your own way thither 
As all must.” 


** Must I travel alone then ? ” 
*‘ Alone, aye, you must travel.” 
‘* But others are bound thither ? ”’ 


* Thither each by his own road— 
Over the silent downs 

In the mist, silent ; 

Tearing a way through the blind 
Encroaching jungle ; 

Sailing alone 

The waste of uncharted waters. 
Each to his lonely way 

Through the dark cities— 
Darkness and noise in the darkness. 
Each to his lonely way— 

His only way to the Kingdom.” 


*“* And will they arrive there ? ” 


“Many perish— 

Drowned in the starless waters— 
Torn of beasts in the jungle— 
Lost in the tangled ways 

Of the dark cities. 

Their graves 

Are lost to us in the darkness. 
Only the Lord of the Kingdom 
Knows where their souls are.” 


“Why do they strive thus ?” 


“They have that in their hearts 
That must beat homeward.” 


** Homeward ? ” 
“To the Kingdom.” 


CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 


“COX” ON COXING 


It is not very often that a freshman at either Oxford or 
Cambridge comes up to the Varsity with any experience 
as a handler of rudder lines; moreover, the supply of those 
whose avoirdupois is of a sufficiently modest grade to render 
them fitting candidates for the responsible seat in the stern, 
facing stroke, is naturally somewhat limited. Captains of 
college boats are therefore always on the look out for 
promising material. 

The possessor of brains is, in the first instance, a com- 
paratively negligible asset. The coxing neophyte is expected 
to live and learn, and to profit (surely if rather tardily) by 
experience whilst acquiring the desirable knowledge and 
hands, accuracy and nerve. Consequently woeful errors of 
judgment and obvious lack of ability, or both, are only too 
often to be seen from the towpath of the sluggish Cam by 
all who care to exercise the keen eye of observation, intent 
upon the fortune of the particular crews in which these 
observers are respectively interested. How could it be 
otherwise ? Truth to tell, the responsibilities of the little 
man with the “lines” are far too lightly regarded, and the 
kudos which even the most accomplished cox is vouchsafed 
is, as a rule, grossly undervalued. As a matter of fact, next 
to his vis-d-vis in the boat—the all-important stroke—the 
cox should be rated proxime accessit with regard to the status 
and value of his crew. Moreover, he should be a sound 
judge of rowing—as an art—where his crew (both generally 
and individually considered) are concerned. It does not 
follow because our diminutive steersman has himself no 
pretensions to fame as an oarsman that he is incompetent to 
criticise his crew, correct its errors, and to see to it that 
“time,” “rhythm,” “swing,” etc., are as they should be; 
for he is in a better position, both stationary and authori- 
tatively, to notice and correct such failings than is his non- 
rowing captain on foot, or mounted, on the towpath or follow- 
ing in the wake of the particular boat assigned to him by the 
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committee of his college club. Nevertheless, it is a sad fact 
that when it comes to the bi-annual bumping races, every 
time the cox takes his place in the stern, he is aware that 
where praise should be due to his individual efforts it is 
“handed to him” in scant helpings; but that—when he 
“does it all wrong’’ and consequently his crew goes down 
one or more places—he is made to bear more than his fair 
share of responsibility for such débdcles; otherwise, as is 
said of the sensitive and highly-strung racehorse (all nerves 
at the start), the coxswain, in like manner, knows full well 
that he is—so to speak—‘‘ on to a good hiding to nothing ” 
every time he takes his place in the stern ! 

A propos, there is a Cambridge chestnut which tells 
how a nerve-racked cox—awaiting at his appointed starting 
post the psychological moment for his word of command 
“ ROW !”’—clutched one string of his rudder and the nut 
of the painter in the left hand, and the other rudder line in 
the right, and began to tell off the seconds preceding gun fire. 
“Five!” “ Four!!” “Three!!!” “Two!!t!!” “One ”— 
GUN!!! Away went the chronometer to the muddy bed 
of the Cam, whilst the nut of the painter was feverishly 
thrust into the breast pocket of the unhappy “ wight’s ” 
blazer, with what results may be easily imagined ! 

Now it happened that the writer came up to “ Trin Col, 
Camb,’ with a certain measure of experience and skill in 
the art of steering a racing craft. Only a Four, be it said, 
but even so, he brought with him an asset of which he, in the 
long run, exploited with considerable success. 

For the purpose of cramming for the entrance examination 
to Trinity, Cambridge—not much stoking required, mark 
you!—he was despatched by a beloved father to the 
Theological College at Gloucester Cathedral Close, presided 
over by the Rev. Canon Harding Girdlestone, who had acted 
as godfather to the said writer until the latter had relieved 
him of further spiritual responsibility by refusing to be 
confirmed, when it was suggested that he should do so whilst 
yet disporting himself at “‘ the time-honoured School on the 
Hill’ (Harrow.) 

There were a dozen or so theological students, lately down 
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from Cambridge, preparing themselves for the adoption of 
Holy Orders and such emoluments as that precarious pro- 
fession might—or might not—confer upon them. Needless 
to say, the writer was not of this crowd! Nay! He was 
carefully coached by his erstwhile religious guarantor as 
being a segregated heretic ; but he was ever ready to join his 
seniors in any sport or adventure that might be toward. 
As he was not one of the heavy or even welter class— 
bumping the beam down at about eight and a half stone 
only—he was pounced upon as a likely hand at the tiller of the 
Racing Four, which the aspiring students had organized for 
the purpose of negotiating the narrow and tortuous waters of 
the Gloucester Canal. He soon cottoned to the job; and 
having hands—the most valuable asset that anyone essaying 
efficiency in almost any genuine sport can possess—he soon 
became an adept at steering his crew between the narrow 
guts and hairpin corners of the muddy banks of blue lias 
which bordered the scene of these aquatic demonstrations ; 
consequently he had not been long up at Trinity—as a rather 
sophisticated Fresher—before Captains Courageous of the 
First Trinity Boat Club had their eyes on him. But as the 
extremely light weights of that year were in the majority 
among the Freshers, and as the writer was already well past 
the eight stone mark, he was relegated to the 1.7.B.C. Fifth 
boat, occupying fourth place in the 3rd Division—rather a lowly 
position for a cox of his experience. Be it said, however, 
that his exploits with the Theological College Four had not 
been blazened abroad, though he had already begun his 
experiences of the Cam when steering a Scratch Four confined 
to ex-Harrovians ; whereby he was enabled to score the first 
win of his spectacular career, and thus, thanks to the prowess 
of his ex-schoolfellows, to annexe one of the traditional 
pewter pots which were awarded to each member of the crew. 
To return to more serious business. In those days the 
Lent Races—known at the rival ’Varsity as The Torpids— 
were rowed in clinker-built craft, with fixed seats and rowlocks. 
During training, the writer soon realised that he had a par- 
ticularly hefty and promising lot to steer ; whilst the Captain- 
Coach, C. S. Booth, who had rowed in 1.T.B.C. II, was most 
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enthusiastic as to the prospects of his charges. On the 
occasion of the first night’s racing, The Vth, as stated, started 
fourth boat in the 38rd Division. Magdalene was Head, 
followed by Downing and King’s IT. 

(N.B.—Now, I think it will be more convenient if I dropped 
the third and took up with my pen the first person singular.) 

My lads were well away, and gained on King’s from the 
very first stroke ; whilst the latter were hustling the unhappy 
Downingites, who had to acknowledge defeat at First Post 
Corner, whereupon I called excitedly to J. T. Penrose, our 
accomplished stroke, to pick-it-up and attempt to row past 
the victorious King’s and defeated Downing! The gallant 
Fifth responded with a will, with the result that, after rounding 
Grassy, which the opposing cox took all too wide, I realised 
that the bump over two places was not only within the limits 
of possibility, but actually within those of probability! And 
so it turned out ; for I caught Magdalene in the Long Reach 
when they were within a boat’s length of El Dorado! So 
here we were, Head of the 3rd Division, and preparing to 
start at the bottom of the 2nd in pursuit of Lady Margaret IT, 
who were at the tail end thereof! Despite their struggles 
in the preceding race, my crew now had to start again within 
40 minutes of rounding off the defeat of Magdalene, but the 
task was—as it proved—a by no means difficult one, for I 
had our rivals well tacked down in the Gut. Their coxswain, 
like so many other neophytes, was no great shakes where 
successfully negotiating Grassy is concerned, an accomplish- 
ment which only very few well-practised veterans of the Lines, 
gifted with hands and initiative, were able to accomplish 
without making a glorious geyser-like display with the rudder. 

I suppose it is not becoming to boast, but I hold no brief 
for false modesty, so I beg leave to say that I had mastered 
the art very speedily and very effectively, probably owing 
to my experience on the tortuous Gloucester Canal, which, 
compared with Grassy, was as a corkscrew to a bent pin. 
So I was able to cut in on Lady Margaret II and effect a very 
spectacular bump! Good egg! Well, every remaining night 
we ascended a place, and nearly always with comparative 
ease! Seven bumps in four nights !!—a record which was 
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never lowered or equalled until years later, when the distance 
between the competing boats, at the start, was considerably 
reduced, which makes all the difference in estimating the 
value of the record. 

In the Mays I was promoted to the 1.T.B.C. IV. Most 
of the more conspicuous members of the wonderful Vth Boat 
crew had been selected for the III and II First Trinity boats 
respectively ; whilst one of them was awarded First Boat 
colours. My crew was a fair one, but not to be compared to 
my former boys, but I effected two Bumps without ever being 
in danger of defeat, thus putting the Boat up two places! 
When it came to the May Races, the following year, there 
was a lively discussion as to whether I was to cox our First 
Boat, which had been left head of the river, or our Second, 
which had ended in the highest position ever occupied by a 
College second boat, namely third, with Jesus I intervening. 
Here, again, my weight brought the scales of justice down 
against me. R. C. Corbett—I fancy it was he who subse- 
quently was known as Sir Reginald Corbett, a conspicuous 
all-rounder—whose avoirdupois was scarcely half a stone 
lighter than mine, was given preference. So I had to don 
Second Boat colours, striped blue and white, instead of whole 
coloured dark blue. Nevertheless, once more Fortune smiled 
upon me, as the sequel will tell. 

In our lst Boat were four “ Blues,” including the popular 
Baby (Wm.) Close, who had been very loud in demanding 
my appointment as O.C. rudder lines thereof, in view of my 
unbeaten certificate, but he had pleaded in vain ! 

That year Cambridge had been well trounced by Oxford 
in the annual Putney to Mortlake struggle. I had a shrewd 
idea that the training of our lst Crew had been anything but 
intensive, whereas 1 had unlimited faith in my own little 
lot, with Booth—the erstwhile Captain of our Glorious Fifth— 
at stroke, and Penrose, the stroke of the said Vth, at Seven, 
with three other members of the same triumphant combina- 
tion. Sure enough, before First Post Corner was reached, 
Jesus were well within striking distance of our senior repre- 
sentatives when we second strings were within three-quarters 
of a length of the Red and Black combination’s rudder! 
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Our senior cox, Corbett, did not negotiate Grassy any too 
well, and so had to raise his arm in token of defeat. I then 
had a clear course, and no enemy in sight ; I gave the order 
to ca’ cannie, and we paddled home, not saying much, but 
thinking a devil of a lot. Well, of course, there was much 
wailing and gnashing of teeth at the Captains’ meeting that 
night. It was obvious, since Jesus had filled up the hiatus 
between themselves and our First, and since we of the Second 
were within three-quarters of a length when they (Jesus) 
effected their bump, that we had the catching of our Seniors 
at our mercy. 

Opinions were divided as to what course should be pursued 
under such trying—to all but the members of my crew— 
circumstances. Some were for our ousting the First and 
taking their title and colours then and there. Others thought 
this would be rubbing it in rather too roughly. At last it 
was decided, by the casting vote of Rudie Lehmann, the 
1.T.B.C. Senior Captain, that the positions should be un- 
changed, and that, as between our two boats, it should be a 
case of a Fair start and Devil take the hindermost ; which I 
ventured to opine would not be the boat that I was to have 
the honour and pleasure of steering the following night as 
representative of the honour of 1.T.B.C. Well, in the issue, 
the form came out by the book, as all knowledgeable Wet 
Bobs had foreseen. We were scarcely round First Post Corner 
before it was a case of “‘ Stick em up!” as an order of one 
cox, myself, to another. Then, on the third night, flushed 
with our victory, we were all afire for our go at Jesus! What 
would I not have given to make their cox repeat Corbett’s 
signal of submission? But not a bit of it! Approaching 
Grassy we had made up a good length, but the Jesus cox 
was no slouch at the game. He knew full well what my 
tactics would be, and was also well posted in the peculiarities 
of the Cam’s most tricky corner. He came round in fine 
style, giving me no chance to chip in between his boat and 
the bank. He was first away in the Gut and so regained 
nearly the length’s advantage, which he had originally held. 
Entering the Long Reach—and there on to the finish— 
there was a ding-dong slogging match ; but though, at one 
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time, the lead of Jesus was reduced to about a quarter of a 
length, manceuvre as I would the Boy in Black and Red 
managed to keep me away from any real chance of crying 
“ Hup, Hup, Hup!” and shooting fora bump! This struggle 
was reproduced with exactitude the remaining night. 

It is probable that the Jesus boat, though a rather slower 
beginner than my elevated 1.T.B.C. combination, was just 
a trifle superior over the whole course. I do not think that I 
made even the shadow of a mistake in my handling of the 
lines on either occasions, but apparently I had met my match 
in the matter of experience and guile ; for not a jot or tittle 
of advantage did the Jesus cox, whose name has escaped me, 
allow his First Trinity namesake! Thus Jesus—a com- 
paratively small College—became Head of the River, a proud 
position which they held for the next nine years, during 
which time were numbered among other of their heroes, 
such outstanding oarsmen as “Mut” (Muttlebury), Steve 
Fairbairn, Hockin and Gurdon. 

I was proud enough of my First Boat Colours; but it 
was cruel to have been so near and yet so far from the 
supreme triumph. I could, however, fairly preen myself 
on having set up yet another unbroken record ; and on the 
fact that never before or since have I ever had to raise my 
arm as a signal of submission. 

My weight did not diminish; so I took to sculling, 
in the practice of which I soon proved myself very 
speedy for a quarter of a mile or so, but staying was 
not my forte! I managed to get into the semi-finals 
of the Club sculls, but was then well trounced by one 
of the original First Boat’s crew—retributive justice, 
perhaps? All this time I had taken the opportunity of 
studying the art of rowing from every angle: dynamics, 
leg drive, rhythm, fitness, “style,” and the application of 
weight and strength—in fact, the whole bag of tricks! Then 
I thought I would like to take a more strenuous hand in the 
game. Our Captain readily acquiesced, when I suggested 
that I might be of some use as Bow of one of our Club Trial 
Eights. I then weighed just over 9 stone. Moreover, I was 
very short in the arm, and thus lacked reach, but I came 
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to be looked upon as a stylist. Anyway, I was again a member 
of a winning crew, and should have found a place in our 
Third Boat, but that I had to apply myself rigorously to the 
study of law and history, in order to attain that rather 
nebulous and unproductive distinction LL.B. 

Before finishing this rather egotistical discourse, may I 
be permitted to mention the fact that when I was first up 
at Cambridge, the custom of the coxes was, as a rule, to hold 
the strings behind their backs, which, in my humble opinion, 
sorely reduced manual power control and the exploitation of 
hands! Whilst yet at Gloucester, I had insisted upon having 
wooden nuts on the rudder lines, in such a position that, 
when holding them in front of my hips—perfect control, 
after the fashion of a proficient horseman or jackey, was 
established. So I urged this reform, which was speedily 
adopted by nearly every one of our own coxes and by 
practically all those of other leading colleges, such as came 
under my keen eye of observation. Another useless and 
detrimental habit of coxes, was the jerking backwards and 
forwards of the body in unison with the weigh of the stroke. 
This was reformed. All coxes stiffened up and remained 
put. 
It will be remembered that though Cambridge has this 
year registered the twelfth of our successive wins, a break 
did occur before the first of this series commenced, though 
the Light Blue had even then firmly established a distinct 
superiority over the Dark. On the occasion toward, the 
Oxford cox was a diminutive specimen of the Genus Homo, 
weighing just over seven stone, and a clever manipulator of 
the lines at that; whilst, for some obscure reason a youth 
exceeding 10 stone was entrusted with the arduous and 
responsible duty of steering our own Varsity Hight. I had 
figured that our cerulean crew had, in consequence, an 
advantage of at least four lengths over the course. 

After coming down from Cambridge, I had been elected 
to the exclusive Leander Club, El Dorado of all ambitious 
rowing men; consequently, I had ample opportunities for 
exchanging views with my fellow Clubmen from both 
Universities, and of assessing the chances of the rival crews ; 
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whilst in training for the Oxford and Cambridge annual 
festival. On the occasion alluded to, I suggested that having 
in view the disparity of weights of the coxswains, without 
respect to the efficiency of the crews, the forthcoming race 
should result in a very close finish with Oaford winning by 
about half a length!! This prophesy was fulfilled almost to 
the letter. There followed an acrimonius discussion in the 
Press. Some held that the weight of a coxswain had but 
little effect on the speed and subsequent triumph of an 
Eight over the Putney to Mortlake course or the reverse way ! 
But the majority of the cognoscenti were on my side. 

To wind up this rather discursive article it might interest 
“Wet Bobs” if I set forth my ideas upon another subject, 
pertinent to Coxswains of varying inches. 

An erstwhile Cambridge coxswain, the Rev. Conrad 


Skinner, who was of the lean and long type, stated in the ; 


Press that the handler of the lines should sit bolt upright in 
his seat ; since, by so doing, he would be in a better position 
to note and control the work of his crew than would be he 
who lies low, and is thus blinked by stroke and No. 7. I, 
on the other hand, contended that any such advantage, 
as “C. 8.” had pointed out, would be nullified by the 
inevitable wind pressure, impinging upon the manly chests of 
coxswains, during a race. Incidentally, I had proved the 


soundness of my deduction in this respect, when, as a gentle- | 


man rider, with licence to ride on equal terms with pro- 
fessional jockeys, I had adopted the monkey crouch, as 
afterwards so successfully exploited by the great little Tod 
Sloan, because I found that wind pressure on my own body 


was greatly relieved by such an unorthodox seat, whereby | 


I was able to win races on crocks, rogues, and jades, such as 


had proved incorrigible in the hands of jockeys, who had | 


maintained the upright compass-like position. The Rev. 
C. S. “stuck to his guns,” but, again, the cognoscenti were 
on the side of 

Harpine Cox. 


| 


COUNTRY AMUSEMENTS 


“ Very restful for a week-end, of course, but what do you do 
with yourself here all day when you have nobody staying with 
you? Ishould perish of boredom.” The exquisite creature, 
who was at the moment occupying the Vicarage spare room, 
yawned delicately, examined her blood-red nails and con- 
tinued, “‘ No music, no conversation, no plays, no politics— 
too stultifying, my dear. Don’t you feel completely thrown 
away?” The question received the laugh it deserved. 
“No music ? You shall come with me now to the Village 
Hall, it will do you good.” 

The exquisite one shuddered. ‘ Ballads, I suppose, and 
a cornet solo, and a recitation, no thank you.” 

“Not at all, we are very highbrow—it is the evening for 
the Choral Society which I conduct, we are doing Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater for the Festival ; if you put on your hat at once 
you can collect the music while I start the car.” 

66 Hat ? ” 

“Yes, hat. The women would not like you to come bare- 
headed. We are still Victorian here.”’ 

In the Village Hall, which was lit by two inadequate and 
smelly lamps, about twenty women of all ages were gathered 
round an upright piano. A large stove in the centre of the 
room burnt fiercely and the noise was that of the parrot house 
at the Zoo. One enormously fat woman propped on the edge 
of a table beat time by viciously stabbing at the floor with an 
umbrella, while another, small and dark, hummed like a wasp 
into her ear. The pianist, a nervous spectacled person with 
her nose half an inch away from the music, was trying to play 
two different parts with each hand, not helped by the leading 
soprano, who leant over her shoulder and every now and then 
gave herself a note of her own on the piano from a piece of 
music which she held in her hand. “I never shall get that 
F sharp, not if it was ever so and no good trying, I reckon,”’ she 
announced in despair. 

“ Now then, Mrs. Eden, don’t you start grumbling. We’re 
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all of us blooming martyrs together. What about my tiddly 
bit ? I got to stay on one word for seven bars, I ’ave, and 
never was no good in the wind neither, not since I ’ad the 
bronchitis.” 

“* Silly, I call it,” said the fat woman. “Take a half. 
breath, she says; an’ no-one will notice, why it takes me a 
couple o’ minutes to fill meself, as anyone could see by looking 
at me.” 

The hummer, Mrs. Evans, a contralto, who by putting her 
fingers in her ears managed to keep to her part through all 
temptations to desert it, again placed her lips to the fat 
woman’s ear : ‘‘ Now, Mary, just give your mind to it and you 
won’t be always singing the wrong bit. Never mind about the 
words they don’t mean nothing. If I thought about the 
words, I couldn’t sing this stuff at all. Unitarian I am, but I 
just says la-la instead of Sanctus, and who cares ? ” 

The conductor greeted everybody by name, removed her 
coat, and opened the score. 

We will take it from the beginning,” she said, a remark 
that was received with loud groans. Out of the corner of her 
eye she was aware of the stricken faces of such of the women 
in the front row as had suddenly observed the vermilion nails 
of the visitor. The latter, very withdrawn and aloof, sat on 
a hard chair in the corner, looking as though she had a bad 
smell under her nose, which indeed she probably had, since 
Mrs. Ralph’s old mackintosh, the one she fed the hens in 
(‘‘ an’ good enough for the chorals on a dark night, I reckon ”’), 
hung immediately behind her. 

““ We will take it a little faster than last time, and do try 
to remember to come in on the right beat contraltos; if you 
were to watch me occasionally instead of your music it would 
be easier. Now Miss Peters, please, just two bars of the 
opening accompaniment—never mind about the bass if you 
can’t manage it.” This appeal elicited a heavy sigh from 
Miss Peters, accompanied by a distressing variety of chords, 
through which the sound of Mary’s breath being drawn came 
like an escape of gas. The conductor rapped smartly on the 
table with her baton. ‘‘No—WNo/ All together please. This 
is not a handicap race with a start for age, Mrs. Lewis. Wait 
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for the third beat. Once more, Miss Peters. One—two— 
three—four.”’ 

The rows of distorted faces, gaping mouths and anxious 
eyes bobbed nervously to the movement of the baton, but 
the ‘‘ get away ” this time was passable. 

Mrs. Evans, the leading contralto, fingers well stuffed into 
her ears, dug Mary heavily in the ribs with her elbow when 
occasion demanded, so that the latter was invariably startled 
into a heavy roar a couple of seconds behind her colleagues. 
When finally the music ceased Mrs. Evans was found to be 
clinging to her note, the only correct one, like a drowning man 
to a life-belt. 

“‘T went an’ forgot that F sharp again,” said the soprano, 
gloomily, “‘ don’t seem as how I can get there, and yet A flat is 
nothing tome.” ‘‘ Reminds you of calling the fowls, I expect,” 
said Mary—“ p’raps if you thought of sharpening a scythe 
you might get it.”—“ Some people’s so sharp already they 
don’t need to think of nothing,”’ was the tart reply. 

“Now, ladies! One more attempt, Miss Peters, please. 
One—two—three—four.”’ 

“Can’t we sing something that has a bit of a tune in it 
for a change ? ” ventured one of the younger members, as 
Pergolesi’s last Amen merged into a general sigh of relief. 

“Very well, what would you like ? °—‘“‘ The Little Sand- 
man,” came in a chorus from all, even Miss Peters grudgingly 
admitting that she “liked that one.” They sang it really 
well, and as Brahms’ lovely lullaby filled the room the con- 
ductor caught sight of Nina, the baker’s daughter, her fair 
head thrown back, singing like a blackbird, her whole soul in 
the music. Something in that uplifted face reminded her that 
Nina was to be married to the smith on Monday, “ and not a 
day too soon, neither,” said the village gossip. Glancing 
from the cradle curve of Nina’s breast and shoulder to the flat- 
chested elegant in the corner, whose lovers, though doubtless 
ardent, would never have placed her in such a predicament, 
the conductor smiled. Life, she thought, is more apt to 
be found under a hedgerow than in a London night club 
after all. 

The hands of the Hall clock pointed to a quarter past 
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eight, and the visitor’s thoughts were exclusively occupied 
with food, before the conductor, having relieved the monotony 
of the Stabat Mater by an appeal to the audience to “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” what time twenty faces of varying 
but obvious stolidity “ pledged with ” theirs, at last decided 
that it was time to go home. 

“Next Friday we will take the Magyar Dancing Song, 
Miss Peters. Perhaps, as it is unaccompanied, you could help 
us by taking the part of the second soprano? So few of us 
can read music that it would be a great help.’ Miss Peters 
polished her glasses. 

“* Well, I can’t say that I am much of a singer, but I will 
do my best, ’'m sure. You will remember that next Friday 
is the day they take the piano for the Methodist Social. They 
will remove it at seven. But I daresay we can manage with- 
out it when we have Mrs. Evans. She is so very good at her 
note that she can set us all off.” At this the human tuning. 
fork simpered, and the irrepressible Mary remarked, 
“*°Twouldn’t take long to set me off neither, laughing so as I 
shouldn’t stop for a week.” 

‘Have you all collected your music? And one more 
thing. What would be the most convenient day next week 
for us to meet, as they want the piano on Friday ? I really 
think we shall have to have the piano you know. What day 
do you think, Mrs. Eden ? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I don’t know as I can come any 
day but Friday. Thursday’s market and Wednesday’s the 
Institute, and Tuesday there’s the Welfare, an’ Monday’s 
washing-day, and Saturday’s Saturday. It don’t look as if 
there was any other day.” 

‘“* What about Tuesday ? The Welfare is in the afternoon.” 

‘* Well, J couldn’t come on Tuesday, not as I’m anybody,” 
said Mrs. Evans, with mock modesty, “‘ but Mr. Evans says 
’e ’asn’t seen me for weeks, an’ that’s me only free evening.” 

“Oh, well,” said the conductor, wearily, “ I suppose it must 
be Friday then, piano or no piano.” At this a small and quite 
voiceless woman in the corner coughed nervously, wrung her 
hands and twittered, “‘ Our Alf’s getting married Saturday. 
I doubt as I could come, what with c-a-a-a-ke an’ all.” 
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The elegant visitor staggered to her feet. ‘“‘ My dear, 
we’ve been here for two hours !!”—‘* Have we?” said her 
hostess brightly, “ but that’s nothing in the country, we for- 
get all about time, there’s so much of it. We shall be home 
about a quarter to nine. That is if I have enough petrol, if 
I haven’t we shall have to walk—there isn’t a pump for miles. 
And then, after I have dressed the gardener’s boil (poor man, 
he must have been waiting for an hour), we shall be able to 
have dinner. Is that you, Miss Peters ? ”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Desmond, I have just remembered that Friday 
will be impossible for me after all, there is a meeting of the 
National Union of Teachers in Birmingham that I am bound to 
attend on that day.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said the conductor pensively, as the light of 
Miss Peters’ bicycle flickered into the distance, ‘‘ how on earth 
these women manage to fill in their days ? When one comes 
to think of it the country is very quiet and isolated.” 

From a lighted cottage window there blared forth a voice : 
“This is the National programme. The Blinking Coons 
will now play you a selection of jazz music.” 

‘* Oh, for God’s sake let’s start the car and get some food,” 
said the exquisite creature, “ I’m worn out.” 


Morra DESMOND. 


CHRISTMAS FARE 


FasHIon changes in food and cookery as in other matters, but 
though some items have been weeded out from the English 
Yuletide dinner, Christmas nowadays would not be complete 
without such traditional fare as roast beef, turkey or goose, 
plum-pudding and mince pies, but these, alone, will not make 
a good menu. Here are some suggestions for Christmas 
meals. We begin with sowp and fish. 

A clear consommé, without garnish, is the best soup to 
serve for Christmas dinner, and it could be followed by fillet 
of sole prepared in this way: Place the fillets in a buttered 
fireproof dish ; add salt, a little pepper and a glass of white 
wine. Put on the fish some small mushrooms and a few 
shaving of onion. The mushrooms can be replaced by finely- 
sliced carrot if desired. Then add another glass of wine and a 
large piece of butter. Put on the lid of the casserole and cook 
in the oven for twenty to thirty minutes. 

As a rule the greatest favourite as a piéce de résistance for a 
Christmas dinner is turkey. Excellent as it is when boiled 
or braised, it will take a long time to dislodge the time- 
honoured roast turkey from its throne on the dining board of 
festive English folks on December 25. 

Choose the turkey carefully. For roasting, a young hen- 
bird is generally considered best. There are many different 
ways of serving roast turkey, and perhaps it is never better 
than when simply roasted, or with a few prepared chestnuts 
put inside, and then served with a fresh salad. 

Many, however, prefer something more elaborate, and 
stuffing admits of variation—veal, sausage-meat, oysters. 
Whichever kind is chosen let it be used the day before the 
bird is cooked, so that the flavour of the forcemeat has time 
to permeate the flesh of the bird. Without being too lavish, 
the following is a good forcemeat mixture of chestnut and 
prune stuffing. 

Peel half-a-pound of chestnuts and put them into a stew- 
pan with milk to cover them ; cook until the nuts are tender 


and most of the milk absorbed. Rub them through a sieve. | 
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Melt two ounces of butter in a stewpan ; to it add the sieved 
chestnuts, half-a-pound of sausage meat, twelve prunes that 
have been soaked in hot water for some hours, then stoned and 
chopped, and two ounces of breadcrumbs. When well mixed, 
pour away any superfluous butter and add a wineglassful of 
white wine to the mixture. Then stuff the turkey with this 
and sew the stuffing in securely. 

When you reach this stage of cooking, the following should 
be attended to. Before cooking, cover the turkey with 
greased paper, and roast it in a good oven, basting it well— 
preferably with bacon fat. The paper must be removed a 
short time before it has finished cooking to allow the breast 
to brown nicely. The time will depend on the size and the 
age of the bird. As a general rule fifteen minutes to each 
pound and fifteen minutes over should be allowed. For 
serving, garnish the bird with rolls of crisply-fried bacon, and 
serve with bread sauce and good brown gravy. If you are 
enterprising, and will boil or braise your turkey, here are 
recipes :— 

A small turkey is best for boiling. It may be stuffed 
or not—as preferred—but in either case it should be well 
rubbed over with lemon-juice and wrapped in greased paper. 
A few prepared vegetables—especially celery—should be 
added to the water. Serve with oyster sauce and boiled ham 
or tongue. When braised the bird should be served with the 
same accompaniments as roast turkey. 

But some people do not want to eat turkey at all, and for 
them here are old family recipes for preparing game and 
poultry when these find place in the menu. With grouse, lard 
the birds well with fat bacon ; roast in front of a clear fire, 
covered with buttered paper, basting constantly with plenty 
of butter. Remove paper and larding during the last ten 
minutes of roasting, and serve with fried breadcrumbs, clear 
gravy and potato straws. 

A fowl is good treated in this way. Cut up the bird and 
put it into a jar, or a Pyrex dish, and cover with equal quan- 
tities of sherry and water. Add pepper and salt. Cook 
slowly in the oven until tender, and when done thicken the 
gravy with an egg, well beaten with a little cream. 
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If you are catering for a house party you must think of 
breakfast. Here is a good stand-by—brawn. 

In ancient times, when each feudal lord feasted all his 
retainers at the Christmas board, no feast was complete 
without the boar’s head. A good substitute is pig’s head 
brawn, formerly one of the orthodox Christmas dishes. To 
make it, have half of a pig’s head salted, a pound of juicy beef.- 
steak, two onions, one carrot, one turnip, four cloves, a blade 
of mace, a sprig of parsley, twelve peppercorns, cold water. 

Wash and clean the head thoroughly and cut the beef into 
convenient pieces. Tie the vegetables, parsley and spices 
in a piece of muslin. Put all into a saucepan and add cold 
water to cover them. Simmer slowly, skimming when 
needed, until the flesh will leave the bones of the head easily. 
Strain the liquid into a basin and let it go cold ; then remove 
all fat from the surface. Cut the meat into small pieces and 
put into a mould that has been dipped into cold water. Boil 
the liquid rapidly until reduced to half the quantity ; season 
to taste, pour over the meat in the mould and set aside until 
firmly set. Turn out and garnish with parsley. 

We must now consider the all-important question of 
sweets. Such things as mincemeat, plum-pudding and Christ- 
mas cakes are always better if made in advance and thus 
allowed time to acquire the mellow flavour that marks them 
as the best. A very excellent pudding is made from the 
following recipe :— 

Take four ounces of flour, four ounces of breadcrumbs, 
eight ounces of finely chopped suet, one pound of stoned and 
chopped raisins, one pound of sultanas, half-a-pound of 
currants, half-a-pound of mixed candied peel, finely shredded, 
half-a-pound of blanched and chopped almonds, a teaspoonful 
of mixed spice, half-a-pound of preserved ginger—cut into 
small pieces—the grated rind and the strained juice of one 
lemon, five eggs, half-a-pint of milk, a gill of brandy. Mix 
together all the dry ingredients and then add the well-beaten 
eggs, the milk, lemon-juice and brandy. Stir well and put 
the mixture into a buttered basin. Twist a piece of buttered 
paper on top and steam for ten hours. 

Here is another old recipe, dating from 1788 ; used then 
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with great success in the Temple Coffee House and which works 
out wellnow. “ Take a pound of flour and mix it into a batter 
with half a pint of milk. Beat up the yolks of eight and the 
whites of four eggs, add a pound of beef suet shred fine, a 
pound of raisins picked, a pound of currants, washed and 
picked, half a nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of ginger, a little 
moist sugar, a glass of brandy and a little lemon peel shred 
fine. Mix well together, tie it up in a cloth and boil four 
hours. When it is done, turn it into a dish, and garnish with 
powdered sugar, with melted butter and with sweet wine 
mixed in a boat.” This is the recipe of Mr. Richard Briggs 
in his “‘ English Art of Cookery,” in the year quoted above. 

For pudding sauces, here are two :— 

Brandy sauce made with the yolks of two eggs, half a gill 
each of cream and water, half a glass of brandy and one 
ounce of sugar is a good accompaniment to the pudding. 
Put all the ingredients into a basin. Stand the basin in a 
saucepan of slowly boiling water and whisk until the mixture 
is thick and frothy. It must not boil. 

And here is a lighter sauce, much used abroad :— 

Put a quarter of a pint of sherry or Madeira and two 
ounces of fine sugar into a stewpan ; let the sugar dissolve over 
a mild heat but do not let the wine boil. Stir to it three well- 
beaten egg yolks, and a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice, and 
whisk over a gentle heat until thick and frothy. 

Mincemeai is a purely English sweet. Here is an old 
family recipe that may be recommended for the filling of those 
little Christmas pies which the Puritans of old called “‘ idoletrie 
in crust.”” Two pounds of finely chopped beef suet, one pound 
of stoned raisins—chopped fine—one pound of cleaned cur- 
rants, one pound of apples, peeled, cored and chopped—a sour 
variety of apples is best, ‘‘ Grannie Smith,” for instance, gives 
a good flavour—half a pound of mixed peel finely chopped, 
one pound of brown sugar, spice to taste, the thinly-peeled 
rind of two lemons chopped fine, and their juice, half-a-pint of 
trum. Mix all these ingredients well together in a large 
basin ; press the mixture into jars, cover securely and store 
ina cool dry place. Before using, stir in a little more rum. 

And now for cakes and their trimmings. 
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In almost every country in Christendom where the feast 
of the Nativity is observed at all, there are special kinds of 
Christmas cakes, relics, like the roast beef, boar’s head and 
mincepies, of long ago. In Sweden a great cake is baked in 
most houses on Christmas Eve, and is known as Yule Pig, 
being generally in the form of a pig. In Finland Christmas 
cakes are often made in the shape of some implement of agri- 
culture, pepper cakes, honey cakes and marzipan being 
twisted into all kinds of odd forms. In the North of England 
to this day ‘“‘ Yule doos ” are made—flat figures shaped out 
of gingerbread with currants for eyes, nose and mouth. These 
are sometimes called “‘ Babie Cakes.” Of great antiquity are 
the Suffolk Christmas ‘“ kitchells,” flat, triangular cakes 
strewn with currants and sugar. 

Another old-fashioned cake is made as follows :— 

This cake should be made some weeks ahead and stored in 
an airtight tin until needed to be iced a few days before 
Christmas. For it take one and a half pounds of flour, one 
pound of butter, one pound of brown sugar, ten eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of black treacle, one pound of currants, one 
gill of brandy, half a pound of mixed candied peel, half a 
pound of glacé cherries. Six ounces of blanched and chopped 
almonds, the grated rind of one lemon, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. 

First prepare all the fruit, cleaning the currants, shredding 
the peel, chopping the almonds and cutting the cherries 
in halves. Put the butter into a warmed basin and beat it to 
a cream. When very light, mix in the sugar, grated lemon- 
rind and nutmeg. Then add the eggs—one at a time— 
beating each in well. Add the treacle—slightly warmed— 
brandy and fruit, etc., and when well mixed, bake in a tin 
that has been greased, and lined with two folds of greased 
paper. A good moderate oven will be required, and towards 
the end a cooler one to dry the cake thoroughly. Allow four 
to five hours if baked as one cake ; two to three hours if baked 
as two. 

Christmas would hardly be recognisable without icing on 
the cake. This is how to proceed :— 

Put first a layer of almond paste on the cake, making this 


_, 
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by mixing together one pound of freshly ground almonds, 
half a pound each of castor sugar and sieved icing sugar, the 
yolks of three eggs, a little orange flower water, vanilla essence, 
and brandy. Roll out, spread on the cake and let it dry for 
twenty minutes in a very cool oven with the door left open. 

A soft icing is generally preferred as a final covering. A 
simple one is made by sieving a pound of icing sugar into a 
saucepan. Add six tablespoonfuls of water gradually, and 
stir over the fire with a wooden spoon until warm. It must 
not be too hot or it will look dull and be lumpy. When it 
is thick enough to flow over and coat the back of the spoon 
pour it over the cake. If during the making it should get 
too thin, add more icing sugar. To make liqueur glacé icing 
substitute any kind of liqueur chosen for part of the water. 

And lastly here is a recipe for Punch :— 

A survival of the wassail bowl, which was freely circulated 
at the Christmas board in olden times, is the following recipe 
for George the Fourth’s Punch. Peel as thinly as possible the 
rinds of two oranges, two lemons and one Seville orange. To 
them add half a pint of thin sugar syrup and let them infuse 
for an hour. Then add to them the strained juice of all the 
fruits. Make a pint of strong, clear green tea and sweeten it. 
When cold add it to the fruit and syrup, together with a glass 
of rum, one of brandy, one of pineapple syrup and a bottle of 
champagne. Strain it and put it in a refrigerator until 
wanted for serving. 

JESSIE J. WILLIAMS. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE results of the General Election in Scotland bring no 
startling shock to any of the parties. At the dissolution the 
position of the Government, and especially of the Unionist 
party, was really too good to be true. Out of 74 members, 
the Government had 60 supporters, including no fewer than 
48 Unionists. (Who in the pre-war all-Liberal Scotland 
would have believed such a thing possible ?) Of the opposi- 
tion, only seven were Socialists, including Mr. Maxton’s 
faithful three in Glasgow. To capture these 74 seats, 172 
candidates entered the field, of whom 72 were Government 
supporters, the remaining century a miscellaneous array 
united in nothing save their detestation of a ‘“ National” 
administration, and ranging from the Communism of Mr. 
Gallacher to the die-hard reactionary Cobdenism of Sir 
Archibald Sinclair. During the progress of the election the 
most experienced politicians were the chariest of prophecy. 
(The ludicrous underestimate of the Government’s majority 
furnished with such particularity by Lord Hutchison of 
Montrose should enable him to be among the chary on another 
occasion.) Except for the organised hooliganism, which in 
Glasgow and one or two other centres denied a hearing to the 
Socialists’ opponents, it was a “ quiet” election, and it was 
difficult to find out either how far the electors were really 
interested or in what numbers they were likely to vote. In 
the cities the means test was the burning question, in the 
country the agricultural policy of Mr. Walter Elliot topped 
the bill. Scotland in agricultural matters has fared badly 
compared with England; the decline began later, and 
recovery is slower in coming. In mining districts the miners 
were (quite naturally) solid for the Socialists. And all over 
the country Socialist and Liberal orators reduced their 
audiences to tears with (wholly irrelevant) accounts of the 
horrors of war. The Government case was strong, well 
prepared by headquarters, and ably presented by candidates. 
The opposition case was weak and largely unstated, but it 
had the advantage (which since the War had never failed to 
be decisive) of the attack. 

The result was what “the pure eye and perfect wisdom 
of all-judging Jove’ might have already induced from such 
diverse elements. Scotland will be represented in the new 
House of Commons by members divided in parties as follows 
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(owing to the time at which these words are written the 
figures include three guesses) :— 


Unionists... wins ‘6 aan _ “a 
Liberal Nationals nee an ei my 
Socialist National ... om a ean —_ 

Total Government Supporters... .. 45 
Socialists... 7 dais om ide «— & 
LLP. a — shh si wis ae 
Liberals... oe re ‘is ae we = 
Communist ... ae — is _ im 

Total Opposition Supporters si —— 


These figures must be looked on as satisfactory, in view of the 
inevitable “‘ swing to the left,” and the only people who 
should feel unmitigated gloom at the result are the opposition 
Liberals and the Scottish Nationalists. The Liberals ran a 
number of wrecking candidates, but happily only one was 
successful; in East Stirling Liberal intervention resulted in 
Mr. Wellwood Johnston losing his seat to the egregious Mr. 
MacNeil Weir, who, having reached the apex of his political 
career aS private secretary to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, has 
spent the last four years in traducing him. 

In Edinburgh the results were definitely good. No 
doubts were ever entertained about South and West Edin- 
burgh, and in the latter Mr. Cooper, the new Lord Advocate, 
more than doubled his by-election majority and consolidated 
his reputation as one of the best platform speakers in Scotland. 
In North Edinburgh there may have been slight doubts, for 
to the great regret of his numerous friends Sir Patrick Ford 
had stood down at the last minute, after representing the 
constituency for fifteen years. But Mr. Erskine Hill, K.C., a 
newcomer to the constituency, inheriting Sir Patrick’s good- 
will and contributing a breezy competence all his own, was 
returned with a majority of over 12,000, a number never 
approached even by Sir Patrick, except in the unusual cir- 
cumstances of 1931. In Central Edinburgh, once a Socialist 
stronghold, it was regretfully assumed that Mr. Guy would 
lose the seat, but he scored a remarkable triumph, and 
emerged with a majority of nearly 3,000. Mr. Guy’s repeated 
success is a tribute to grit, perseverance, and an unresting 
loyalty to the affairs of his constituents. East Edinburgh 
has since 1931 been represented by Mr. D. M. Mason (Liberal), 
but he was, to no one’s surprise but his own, at the bottom 
of the poll on this occasion. At the top was Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, an amiable Socialist veteran, who thus returns to 
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the House. But the really noteworthy feature in East 
Edinburgh was the great effort of Miss Cowan (Unionist), who, 
starting at the eleventh hour and handicapped by grave 
lack of organisation, chased Mr. Lawrence within 1,000 votes 
of defeat. At another attempt, and in a straight fight, Miss 
Cowan should win the seat. Perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of the Edinburgh contests was the fact that two 
Liberal wreckers, mysteriously introduced at the last minute 
into Central and North, both forfeited their deposits. 

In Glasgow the results were not so satisfactory, and the 
Unionists have lost their majority. The “ second city ” is 


now represented by six Unionists (against ten), five Socialists / 


(against two), and four I.L.P. (against three). The municipal 
elections suggested this result in advance, for the Socialists 
now have a majority on the Town Council, and for the first 
time a Socialist Lord Provost reigns over Glasgow. (Perhaps 
one should write “ Provost ” only, as no good Socialist in the 
West of Scotland should be willing to assume the badge of 
such a degraded and obsolescent class as ‘‘ Lord.’’) Mr. Walter 
Elliot got a fright, and had a majority of only 149 in a poll of 
30,000. Sir Robert Horne, in spite of occupying several 
whole-time jobs in other parts of the world, still indulges in 
Glasgow politics as an occasional hobby, and had a com. 
fortable majority, as did Sir John Gilmour. Mr. G. D. Hardie 
and the Rev. Campbell Stephen are old Socialist members 
who have recovered their seats, the latter at the expense of 


on AE 


Mr. James Stevenson, K.C., who had been a most assiduous 
and active representative, but had the misfortune to be ill 


throughout the campaign and unable to appear at all in person. 
In general, meetings in Glasgow were gravely disfigured by 
mob rowdiness, and some of the Unionist candidates were 
refused a hearing altogether. Mr. Greenwood’s impertinent 
theory that rowdiness is an inevitable reaction to “ pro- 


vocative ”’ statements by Tory speakers will certainly not } 


hold water in Glasgow. Outside Glasgow, the worst displays 
of this form of misbehaviour were in Stirling and Falkirk. 
Mr. J. S. C. Reid, the sitting member, made a distinguished 
place for himself in the last Parliament, and was outstanding 
for his knowledge of and interest in social legislation. A dead 
set was made at him by organised interrupters, and in the end 
he was unlucky enough to be defeated by a small majority. 
He will be a distinct loss to the new House. 


— 


Good Unionists who sat up late on the night of the election | 


in order to hear results of enumerations conducted at the 
close of the poll, must have felt well rewarded for their vigil 


| 
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when the Dundee figures were announced. Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, who was returned as junior colleague to Mr. 
Dingle Foot (Liberal) in 1931, has proved herself a woman 
M.P. of quite outstanding capacity. She is a good business 
woman, a capital speaker, and a diligent and hard-working 
representative of this great double constituency. Her work 
has been much appreciated both in the House of Commons 
and in Geneva at meetings of the League, and the only horrid 
doubt was whether it was properly appreciated in Dundee, 
for which she has done more in four years than any of its 
previous members in a generation. She was opposed by two 
of the “ big shots” of the Socialist movement in Scotland, 
Mr. Robert Gibson, K.C., and Mr. Michael Marcus, formerly a 
solicitor but now a member of the English bar. The contest 
was a hard one, and Miss Horsbrugh had many rowdy meet- 
ings, but in the end she was successful in beating off the 
combined attack of the learned gentlemen. This result 
should do much to hearten those who still cling to the belief 
that gratitude is not unknown even in democracy. No doubt 
it heartened also Mr. Dingle Foot (Liberal), who was pulled 
through the narrow gate of Parliament hanging on to Miss 
Horsbrugh’s petticoats. He is now the junior member for 
Dundee, but at least he is the only member of his family to 
survive the election. Poor Mr. Gibson must be wondering 
if he is a political Jonah, for he has now been rejected in turn 
by Roxburgh and Selkirk, North Edinburgh, the Scottish 
Universities and Dundee. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson was once startled on being informed 
in Parliament that of the teetotalers engaged in an Indian 
Frontier Expedition fifty per cent. were in hospital and fifty 
percent.dead. (There were only two.) A similar presentation 
of the statistics should bring joy to Communist bosoms in 
Scotland, for one hundred per cent. of their candidates were 
there successful. There was in fact only one, Mr. W. 
Gallacher, who defeated, in West Fife, Mr. Charles Milne, K.C., 
who has for four years been a useful and unobtrusive member, 
and Mr. W. Adamson, a former Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, who represented the constituency for twenty-one years 
until defeated by Mr. Milne. The steady-going Mr. Adamson 
is evidently regarded as a hidebound reactionary by the wild 
men of Fife; but what service they can derive from Mr. 
Gallacher which would not readily have been forthcoming 
from either of his predecessors have been forthcoming from 
either of his predecessors it is a little hard to guess. Perhaps, 
the Moses of a happier age, he will lead an Exodus to the 
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Communist land of honey across the Baltic, and thereby 
confer a manifest boon alike on West Fife and Soviet Russia, 

Perth, not for the first time, provided a little comic relief 
in the early stages of the election. When Mr. Norie-Miller 
was returned at the by-election in April as a Liberal National, 
it was observed in these notes that “‘ his ambition has been 
fulfilled, but he holds his seat on a precarious tenure, for it 
is ‘understood’ that he will retire at the General Election.” 
Alas! the ‘ understanding’ was plain to all except Mr. 
Norie-Miller, who only withdrew after a series of meetings and 
manceuvres, a full description of which would be here im. 
possible, as it might fill two or three entire numbers of The 
National Review. Above the marchings and counter-march- 
ings on the plains of Perth, floating above the din of battle 
and the strivings of mere mortals, hung the Olympian figures 
of the Duke of Atholl and the Earl of Mansfield. Like the 
real gods of Olympus at Troy, it is believed that neither did 
they disdain to lend a hand in the actual fighting from time to 
time. When the dust and heat of the battle had subsided, 
it was found that Mr. Norie-Miller had, after all, had the last 
word, for his resignation was conditional on the nomination 
of a candidate agreeable to himself and his fellow Liberals, 
and this turned out to be no less a person than Lord Provost 
Hunter, of Perth City, who, although a lifelong Unionist, 
had in his paper supported the candidature of Mr. Norie- 
Miller (Liberal), against Mr. Skelton and Lord Scone, the 
successive Unionist members for Perth. In the end, all 
Unionist differences were happily composed, and Mr. Hunter, 
now no more Lord Provost, was triumphantly returned witha 
large majority. 

It is impossible, in a first breathless review, to do justice 
to the whole Scottish scene. The return of Sir Godfrey 
Collins at Greenock was especially welcome, for his seat had 
been considered very doubtful, and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
the only National Socialist in the field, must be congratulated 
on holding Kilmarnock with an increased majority. One 
more result should be mentioned, if only as a happy illustra- 
tion of the fact that even to-day the value of a pledge is 
realised by the electorate. This is the defeat in Banffshire 


of Sir Murdoch Mackenzie Wood by Sir Edmund Findlay, a | 
young member of the Unionist party, making his first appear- | 


ance in an election. Major Wood, as he then was, in 1931 
was opposed by Mr. T. M. Cooper, now Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Cooper, who had for some time been working the con- 
stituency, found at the beginning of the campaign that Major 
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Wood was also standing as a Government supporter. He 
accordingly stood down, thus depriving Banffshire for four 
years of a really valuable member, but before doing so he 
extracted from Major Wood the most unequivocal promises 
of support for the National Government’s policy, including the 
employment of tariffs. Almost from the first, Sir Murdoch 
in fact opposed the Government, and in February, 1932, 
voted against the first imposition of a general import duty 
of 10 per cent. Between that date and the dissolution he 
opposed the Government on nearly 300 occasions. The 
election was fought largely on this record, and Sir Murdoch 
from the first found himself on the defensive. In the end 
Sir Edmund Findlay had a majority of 603. 

On the whole matter, the Government can “ praise God 
on a general balance.” The Unionist representation in Scot- 
land is adequate in numbers and strong in quality, and there 
is no harm in the strong Socialist element in our electorate 
enjoying far better means of expression than in the last 
Parliament. Scottish affairs will not be neglected at 
Westminster in the new Parliament, and no aspect of 
our national scene is in danger of being overlooked or 
unrepresented. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 
Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over most of Scotland, England and Wales the 
rainfall will be less than the seasonal average. 

(6) That further west over Ireland the rainfall will be 
near or a little above the average. 

(c) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 
will, in consequence, be below the average. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) That during December the British Isles as a whole 
will record a slight excess of rain. 

(e) That the excess will be most marked in the West of 
Ireland, but that the East of England and Scotland 
will not be affected. 

(f) That during January the British Isles as a whole will 
have less rain than usual. 

(g) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the 8.E. half of England. 

(h) That during February the British Isles, north of latitude 
54°, will experience less rain than usual, but that at 
the same time Wales and the southern halves of England 
and Ireland will have a total rainfall differing little 
from the normal figure. 

(1) That in the London area. and S.E. of England the 
mean temperature during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal average notwithstanding a 
relatively cold spell in January which may bring the 
mean temperature for that month down to the normal 
figure. 

Note.—The ‘Seasonal Outlooks” are based upon a 
detailed analysis of conditions at Kew (London), St. Mary’s 
(Isles of Scilly), Aberdeen and Cahirciveen (Valentia), these 
being—with the exception of St. Mary’s—the representative 
“First Order” observing stations of the British Isles. The 
reports for October received up to the time of writing show 
that Valentia and London both had deficiencies of rain for 
the month whilst Aberdeen’s rainfall was practically the 
average amount. St. Mary’s had a small excess totalling 
less than half an inch, but some places in the West of Scotland 
recorded considerable excesses. 
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THE ANSWER TO LORD SNOWDEN 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 
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The above chart gives the trend of British trade from 
1928-1935 and is taken by kind permission from The 
Economist October 26. 1935. 

At the end of 1929 the Socialist Government came in 
and immediately trade fell off and went down and down and 
down with increased unemployment, until the National 
Government came in at the end of 1931 and in 1932 introduced 
protection, since when trade has gone up and up and is still 
going up. 

This is the great achievement of the National Government. 


Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel left the National * 


Government because protection—the one thing that has 
saved the country—was brought in. 
This chart is the answer to Lord Snowden. 
T. B. JOHNSTON. 


APATHY 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—By the time this letter reaches you I shall have 
voted for the Government candidate in my home con- 


= 
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stituency, but I shall have done so with bitter resentment 
that I should have been blackmailed into seeming to give 
a vote of confidence in a Government which, in my judgment, 
has betrayed the country and Conservative principles in so 
many ways :— 

(1) In throwing away the Empire in India ; 

(2) In pottering with disarmament and letting down the 
country’s defences till the situation has become 
perilous ; 

(3) In forcing the Statue of Westminster upon Parlia- 
ment ; 

(4) In throwing away the friendship of Italy and incurring 
gratuitously the peril of a general war ; 

(5) In a persistent pandering to Socialism. 

Those Conservatives (and they will be many) who have 
felt themselves driven by similar considerations to abstain 
from voting for the Government candidate will be charged 
with apathy. The appropriate word is “ disgust.” 

My only excuse for my vote is that the alternative to the 
return of the Government is the admission to power of a 
party whose plans threaten ruin to the modest savings 
accumulated for my womenkind in a laborious life. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. E. M. Sxvzs. 

34, Essex Street, 

Strand, London, W.C.2. 
November 13, 1935. 


AN IMPRESSION OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 


To THE Epritror or The National Review 


Srr,—Although France is our ally in the councils of Europe, 
not only as one of the few remaining democratically governed 
states, but also as the upholder of a pacific policy which 
coincides with our own, she nevertheless remains a country 
about whose internal affairs we know and seem to care very 
little. We ignore the state of her government. But the fact 
that the motives which drive her on are very different from 
those which control our actions has led to some friction and 
might lead to more. France has treated these difficulties, 
such as when she was not consulted about the Anglo-German 
agreement, as trivial merely because her distrust of Germany 
renders it imperative for her not to alienate Britain. France 
bases her policy on a blind fear of Germany, while England’s 
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aims embrace the world in a League of Nations’ policy, 
Although France supports the League, she nevertheless 
keeps armed. 

But however straightforward may be her foreign policy, 
France’s home policy is a very different proposition. The 
reaction which has swept across Europe bringing dictators 
in its train has not passed France by. And as the actions and 
opinions of this country affect us profoundly at present it is 
as well to discover briefly what they are. 

We take the train at Calais for Paris and next day we 
wake to find ourselves nearing Marseilles. As we pass from 
the north to the sunny Midi the traveller receives at first an 
impression of smiling prosperity. Only when he speaks to 
a fellow-traveller does he realise how deceptive are appear. 
ances. France is suffering from diseases. France cannot 
sell her wheat because of the importation of corn; Algeria 
sends her eggs, grapes and fruit which undersell the French 
products. Algeria is a French colony, and yet it pays fewer 
taxes than the homeland. There is a law in France vetoing 
the planting of fresh vines, but this does not apply to Algeria, 
and labour is cheap there, and the wine farmer of France 
feels that he bas a grievance. 

Government matches, government cigarettes, government 
petrol and the other government monopolies are poor. In 
this part of France the minor officials are not much better. 
Poaching is rife and goes unpunished. The chief reason for 
the great prevalence of poachers is the ridiculous penalty. 

Amidst much that is disordered there are many things to 
admire. There is one tax which might prove a lesson to us; 
that is, an increased tax on petrol instead of a tax on cars, by 
which the weight of the tax falls on those who are most able 
to pay it and who most deserve to. 

Thus it is not hard to understand why the conventional 


greeting is to ask one’s opinion of the latest political event | 


in place of the weather. The smallest child will do this. 
Politics is the only topic of conversation. Everything in 
fact intensifies the general strain of unrest. 

The two parties which are looked to by the middle classes 
are the two smallest, the Monarchists, and the Croix de feu. 
The former of these is run under the leadership of the Action 


Frangaise. This party suffered rather a blow some time | 


ago when its newspaper was condemned by the Pope. They 


are, however, not well represented among the lower classes. | 


To the average working man the name of king signifies 
monarchie absolue, and until the Monarchists can disillusion 
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him the house of Guise will never sit on the throne of 
France. 

The latter of these two parties under the leadership of 
Colonel De la Rocque is better organised than the Monarch- 
ists. It has no definite political programme except to restore 
order to France, and it is so organised as to be prepared at 
any moment to combat with force any disorders begun by 
the Communists. The party has recruited its members from 
every rank of life. Let us hope that we may never live to 
see the red flag become the flag of France, for who could then 
tell the fate of England ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Scarborough, Yorks. K. NEVILLE. 
November, 1935. 


“PLANNING ” 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Srr,—-In an article on Planning, which appeared in The 
National Review for September, 1935, the Duchess of Atholl 
argued that planning in any form means the end of freedom 
of enterprise and of the small business in particular. 

I would like to point out that this is definitely not the 
aim and would, we are convinced, not be the result of the 
type of planning which has been advocated and described 
in considerable detail in the publications of P.E.P., which are 
available to any of your readers who may care to pursue the 
subject. 

I will not trespass on your space by attempting to discuss 
it here, but you will, I trust, allow me to draw attention to a 
serious error of fact in the Duchess’s article. On pp. 321 and 
322 reference is made to a memorandum said to have been 
“at first privately circulated, but subsequently published in 
Paris,” the authorship of which is attributed to Mr. I. M. Sieff. 
As a matter of fact the memorandum in question was written 
by the late Sir Basil Blackett, who was at that time chairman 
of the P.E.P. group. It was submitted to P.E.P. in June, 
1932, but the Group did not agree with it, and Sir Basil 
thereupon published the greater part of it under his own name 
in his book Planned Money, which appeared as long ago 
as the autumn of 1932. 

As the mistaken attribution of this document to Mr. 
Sieff and the incorrect assumption that it represents the 
views of P.E.P. have led to misunderstandings, I would be 
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obliged if you would give the same prominence to this 
correction as to the original statement. 
Yours sincerely, 
Max NICHOLSON, 
16, Queen Anne’s Gate, Joint Secretary. 
S.W.1. 
October 18, 1935. 


[The Duchess of Atholl has been engaged in contesting an election, which 
we are happy to see she has won. She has been unable to deal with 
this letter in this number, but will do so in our next.—Ep., N.R.] 


EQUIPMENT AND CO-ORDINATION 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Smr,—In your September issue you put the case for 
Re-armament, if we are to implement the pledges that we as 
a nation have made through our mouthpieces at Geneva, 
Pledges which do not carry the approval of a large number of 
Englishmen, but that is not now a subject for enlightened 
discussion. Cavilling at any juncture is just so much wasted 
time. 

In the event of our being called upon again in the 
future to make a firm stand with regard to any matter, 
however slight, would our words not be more effectual if it 
were known without doubt in other lands that our forces, 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force, were both adequately 
equipped and effectively co-ordinated for use in war ? 

Our Councils’, like our public’s opinion, seems to be 
conspicuous at least for lack of unanimity. 

Suppose the above joint issue, equipment and co-ordina- 
tion, were included in the Re-armament versus Disarmament 
choice at the next General Election ? The country should 
be united at least for a time in face of the indignity of the 
League fiasco; and where the conceit of the mighty may 
fail, the sense of common men will perhaps rescue us, as in 
1914, from drifting to worse misfortune.—Yours truly, 


October 7, 1935. UNIFICATION. 


AN EGYPTIAN PETITION 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


ls 


Sir,—The following petition was presented by twenty | 
Egyptians to an influential British official. It seems worthy 
of reproduction. 


—" 
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EXCELLENOY ? 

I humbely plead that depending this crisis, and that you 
have been sended by God to remain among the Egyptian 
Peoples, to send all of the Italians out of the Countries, as 
Excellency we are OPPRESS and unjust treat, as of the 
Italian power that the Italians have with King Fuad, we 
getting dismiss for a small mistake in government works, 
Italians get dismiss too as well, then haste to a Devil at the 
Palace, who is a Bey, and they are reinstate, with moer 
monthly pay, they then ridicule to us, we say that we will 
report to the Ministries, they ridicule more, and say, “ Our 
Bey is the King of Egypt, and Fuad, and the British High 
Commissionaire, the Puppies of Italy, and the day is to come 
when all British and Egyptians will abase to Italy. Will 
you Please ask your Esquires to find how many English the 
same, it is great grieve to us to lise so, in our own country. 
That Bey is Satan, make himself with millions of pounds (E), 
from backsheesh, if I want to get my gob again, he will take 
50 pt a month from even the Italians to get them gobs. .. . 
Our country is send back hundreds of years when they send 
English away, six years past, Please we want the English 
to rule egypt with power as Lord Loid, Please God we will 
bless the English and God will send us the happiness and 
progerssef before the King was mad in Egypt, the Crise is 
a wise and lovely act of God, to tell how eveil are the Italians, 
when no man will listen to the plead of the Egyptians. I 
am ask by twenty of my friends as I am well known in the 
English languishe, I knew Excellency, that I am at a big 
Liberty, I am not speaking for me alone and I only ask you 
to humble find statistics of Italians in gobs where was 
Egyptians, and English. Mussolini moves the Italian fron- 
tiers at the WESTERN as he like, and the. . . . take much 
money from yhem, with the wicked Bey and Sir Percy 
Lorraine he say nothing, although complain, and we are glad 
he leave. 

God save King GEORGE, and You, Dear sir of High 
Eminence in England, I write this from our heart and Pray 
that your families will live for ever, and that you will stay 
in our Country for a long time to send the Italians away that 
take our bread and our gobs away from us. All Egyptians 
think this, you enquire Excellency, 

From A...andM.... 
and eighteen others who agree with this writing. 


Alexandria, Yours truly, 
October, 1935. ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
A CANDID OPPONENT 


To tHe Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—The following extract is from a letter from Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, Socialist candidate for Dudley and a 
Minister in the Socialist Government, to the Manchester 
Guardian on November 20. I believe him to be perfectly 
right in his reading of the reasons for the Conservative victory. 


“It may fairly be said that fear was the most powerful 
reason for Mr. Baldwin’s remarkable success. His argument 
that national safety depended on more armaments influenced 
many, and they were fully reassured by the hope of a tepid 
and therefore, as they thought, ‘safe’ policy at Geneva. 
The marked hesitation of the electors in replying to the last 
question of the Peace Ballot was a pointer. Fear also gave 
strength to the ‘keep your job’ argument. The fact that 
prices though higher had not risen to the extent predicted 
appeared to justify a continuance of the tariff experiment.” 


The country is afraid of remaining unarmed, and it is 
as anxious to avoid Geneva wars as other wars. The working 
men do want to keep their jobs. 


Yours, etc., 


CONSERVATIVE. 
November 18, 1935. 


“ OVERLORDS ” 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Str,—Is Mrs. Bower correct when in her poem she speaks 
of thousands of acres of Crown lands being derelict ? I am 
informed by land agents that none are so. 

Yours truly, 
X. Y. Z. 

November, 1935. 


{The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 
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O FOR MR. PEPYS! 


SamMUEL Pepys. The Years of Peril. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) Do the present 
generation read Pepys’ Diary ? It seems incredible that such 
a human document should fail to command appreciation in 
any age, but in these hurrying days has anyone the leisure 
to follow Samuel in his going out and coming in, his friends, 
his dinners, his disarming confessions, his making up of 
accounts, his musical recreations, and so to bed? If Pepys 
be indeed forgotten, we owe Mr. Bryant a debt for bringing 
him to light in a new guise. Lovers of the Diary know Pepys 
as well as he knew himself, while readers of Mr. Bryant’s two 
delightful volumes—The Man in the Making, which covers 
the Diary years, and The Years of Peril which follows it— 
see Pepys as others saw him. It is given to very few to be as 
familiar with their own selves as we now are with the vital 
little Civil Servant of two hundred and fifty years ago. 

He was a great man, we have not hitherto done him 
justice. The famous Diary runs from 1660 to 1669, from his 
twenty-seventh to his thirty-sixth year, when failing eyesight 
compelled him to lay it aside. Those were the days of 
settling into life, feeling his feet, choosing the course he 
would steer. As he grows older we trace the shaping of his 
character. That sociable morning draught of ale at a tavern, 
which bulks so large in the early Diary records, is replaced 
by “up betimes and to the office.”” Up betimes, mind you, 
meant five a.m. Every Lord’s Day he repeats his vows 
against drinking and playgoing; the day’s work is often 
prolonged till far past midnight. He notes the change himself : 
“it being my great comfort that every day I understand 
more and more the pleasure of following of business and 
the credit that a man gets by it which I hope at last too 
will end in profit . . . it do lessen a little my care to see that 
the King’s Service is like to be better attended than it was.” 
“My own credit and profit” and “‘ the King’s Service’; in 
his younger days they ranked equally in Samuel’s mind, but 
as time went on the King’s Service, as concerned with the 
Navy, became the overmastering passion of his life. 
To the casual observer, the Clerk of the Acts to the Navy 
Office seemed a little cock-robin of a man; brisk, self- 
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assured, dapper in his dress, with a roundabout body and 
bright beady eyes. His superiors knew him to be tireless in 
industry, never too busy to take on a new job, in a word, 
indispensable. Those who came up against him discovered 
that he could hang on like a bull terrier and that in con- 
troversy he was certain of his facts, quick-witted, ready in 
speech, fearless in attack. In 1669, when Mr. Bryant’s second 
volume opens, these qualities were to be put to the proof. 


The Navy had fallen on evil days. It was still smarting 
under a humiliating Dutch victory in the Medway, when the 
Parliamentary Commissioners of Accounts, under political 
pressure from the Duke of Buckingham’s party, called for an 
inquiry into the misappropriation of funds voted for the 
Dutch Wars. The brunt of the storm fell on Pepys, as the only 
survivor of the Naval Board responsible for waging the war. 

There is no space here to dwell upon the brilliant defence 
put up by the Clerk of the Acts. When the main accusations 
had been refuted, a trumpery charge was raised that he had 
kept for himself a ticket worth £7 10s., due to an ordinary 
seaman. The King, who presided over the inquiry, “ with a 
smile and a shake of his head told the Commissioners that he 
thought it a vain thing to believe that one having so great 
trust and therein acting without any exception in matters 
of the greatest moment, should descend to so poor a thing 
as the doing anything that was unfit for him in a matter of 
£7 10s.” Pepys’ accusers wilted into silence, but he had made 
relentless enemies, as he was to find to his cost later. 


Meanwhile the King’s Service was in a parlous state. 
Until lately nineteenth century Whiggism has had everything 
its own way in writing English history. We have been taught 
to regard Charles II as a cynical adventurer, prepared to sell 
his country to the highest bidder. We are only now beginning 
to see him as he was, a supple yet patriotic diplomat keeping 
his country’s end up against overwhelming odds in his own 
camp. In 1671 the British Navy was bankrupt, in debt for 
hundreds of thousands, unable to repair the ships or pay the 
men. The Dutch Fleet, much superior to our own, threatened 
our coasts; the French were building an even greater navy. 
Parliament remained blandly indifferent to the country’s 
security, being engaged, under the leadership of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury, the founder of English 
Whiggism, in a fierce crusade against the King’s toleration 
of Roman Catholics. It is surely a sufficient answer to the 
charge of treachery that Charles spent the subsidy granted 
him by Louis XIV at the Treaty of Dover on repairing his 
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country’s defences, a task which the House of Commons 
refused to undertake. 

Once assured of funds, the Clerk of the Acts fell to work. 
There was little time to get the ships to sea ; the third Dutch 
War, the outcome of the French alliance, was opening. That 
the fleet was mobilised and kept at sea for two years, the 
battle of Sole Bay fought, and in 1673 a victorious peace 
concluded, was due in principal measure to the herculean 
labours of the Clerk of the Acts and to his tireless assistant, 
Sir Anthony Deane. Only now and then, during those troubled 
years, was there opportunity for recreation. It would have 
been pleasant to have made a fourth at the little dinner 
given by Mr. John Evelyn at his country house at Sayes 
Court, Deptford, to the Surveyor-General, Mr. Christopher 
Wren, and Mr. Samuel Pepys; two “extraordinary, in- 
genious and knowing persons ” in the opinion of their host. 
After dinner they walked across the fields to a lonely cottage 
where a young man, by name Gibbons, was applying himself 
to the art of wood-carving. He showed them a marvellous 
frame, wrought by himself for a Crucifixion by Tintoretto. 
The choir stalls at St. Paul’s and many a noble piece of carving 
in Wren’s City churches, are the outcome of that pleasant stroll. 

Meanwhile promotion had come to Pepys. In 1673 the 
King abolished the office of Lord High Admiral and appointed 
Commissioners—in other words, a Board—of Admiralty to 
execute part of the duties connected with the post; the 
residue, including the disposal of places and offices, to be 
under the direct control of the Crown. Samuel Pepys was 
appointed Secretary to the Board. In the same year he 
secured a seat in the House of Commons. It therefore fell 
to his lot, not only to prepare estimates for the increase and 
maintenance for the Navy but to propose them to Parliament 
as the First Lord does to-day. Yet he did not possess the 
status of a Minister, nor had he anyone behind him, save a 
King whom the House of Commons mistrusted profoundly 
for reasons of faith. The records of his speeches remain in 
the Pepysian MS. at Magdalene College, Cambridge. They 
show a dogged, lonely fight against overwhelming odds. The 
country squires who composed the Restoration House of 
Commons did not differ greatly in foresight, patriotism and 
breadth of view from the pacifists and the socialists of to-day. 
It was enough for them that in the good old Commonwealth 
days the Fleet had never cost a penny more than £4 per 
head per month and every ship was paid off every time it 
came in. Sir Thomas Lee even produced the now familiar 
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argument that armament programmes were the cause of war, 
Through pressure of facts and the impending war with France 
Pepys won his victory; thirty new ships were built, the 
Navy was re-created. Not only were the ships built, the 
crews were officered by trained professional men. The sea 
service was then the happy hunting-ground of well-bom 
amateurs who, while only too happy to take a seaman’s pay, 
were too proud to learn a seaman’s trade. ‘‘ The Establish. 
ment for ascertaining the Duties and Trust of a Lieutenant” 
laid down that every candidate for that office must have 
served three years in the Navy and at least one as mid. 
shipman. Naval discipline and efficiency owes its existence 
to Pepys, for the principle he founded still stands. Further, 
he established a Mathematical Foundation at Christ’s Hospital 
for the training of boys in navigation, successful competitors 
to receive a certificate from Trinity House. 

There is no space to dwell on other reforms dealing with the 
victualling of the ships, the distribution of seamen’s pay, the 
administration of the Chatham Chest for disabled seamen. 
By the end of 1678 the fleet was a working entity. Then 
Pepys’ enemies struck. The fear of Popery had reached 
panic proportions in England, and the Opposition, headed by 
Shaftesbury, used the pretext of the Titus Oates plot to impli- 
cate the Secretary to the Lord High Admiral’s Board. On the 
testimony of the amazing Colonel Scott he was arraigned as a 
Catholic. For fourteen months, either confined in the Tower 
or on bail, Pepys was compelled to defend himself on this 
utterly frivolous charge, maintaining foreign witnesses at his 
own expense in this country, yet never able to pin his adver- 
saries to a definite trial. The charge was eventually dropped, 
but he was never given the chance to refute it in court. 


His day was not over, as Mr. Bryant’s third volume will 
tell us. For the time being he was deprived of his employ- 
ment, though he was still interested in his Navy schemes. 
He may well have felt irritation when the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital appointed as master to the Mathematical 
Foundation one Paget, a distinguished Latinist, explaining 
that although Mr. Paget was totally ignorant of the sea he 
“could acquire something of practice in navigation by 
spending now and then a few days at sea in some of the 
yachts in the Channel.” But by this time he had probably 
ceased to look for understanding or common-sense anywhere. 


———— ae 


He spent much time in compiling a Sea History of England; | 


one of his notes thereon runs: ‘‘ Consult Mr. Shere for his 
notes upon Noah’s Ark.” Pepys was nothing if not thorough. 
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As a nation the English have no use for efficiency. We have 
been content to consider the creator of our modern Navy 
exclusively on his lighter side. Were a Samuel Pepys to arise 
in the Admiralty to-day we should probably mete out much 
the same treatment to him as his namesake received from his 
Parliamentary contemporaries over two hundred years ago. 
With his bulldog tenacity and his courage in facing and 
stating facts he might still save us in spite of ourselves. The 
Restoration period is supposed to be notorious for laxity and 
corruption both in private morals and in public graft, yet in 
Pepys it produced an official who set his public duty above his 
career. We might do worse than pray that in our present 
defenceless state Providence will vouchsafe to grant us another 
Mr. Pepys. 

Mary Maxss. 


A LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE ForwaRD View. By the Rt. Hon. L. 8S. Amery, P.C., 
M.P. (Geoffrey Bles, 16s.). Partisans of the Right in politics 
are derided nowadays as out of date; it is said that their 
leaders cannot raise a cheer. Yet they possess one quality 
which will eventually cause them to be recognised as having 
true vision. Instead of proclaiming that the world as we 
know it to-day dates from 1914 and no earlier, they base 
their argument on the experience of history. Mr. Amery 
proves that the present wave of internationalism is but the 
old doctrine of Liberalism and the Manchester School dressed 
up in new clothes. Laisser-faire has always been opposed to 
constructive Imperialism or to organisation for the benefit 
of our country as a whole. Socialism is an equally out-of- 
date variant of Individualism, sharing its abstract, mechanical 
conceptions, its internationalist outlook. Equally, if we set 
out to judge the League of Nations in the light of history, it 
becomes apparent that had such a body existed in the nine- 
teenth century, it would have been bound to uphold the 
integrity of Turkish rule throughout the Balkans, of Austrian 
territory in Venice and Lombardy, of King Bomba’s 
dominions in Naples and Sicily. No wonder that Italy has 
no use for it ! 

Mr. Amery would have us forsake the realms of make- 
believe and cultivate a grouping of nations based on com- 
munity of interests and traditions. Our own group will 
consist of the British Empire. We have, as a nation, no 
future outside it. We can only fulfil our mission to the 
world as a League of the Nations of the Empire, whereas we 
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are chasing a will-of-the-wisp in trying to create a universal 
super-state at Geneva. At every stage of our policy the 
Foreign Secretary should look upon the matter in hand 
from the point of view of our Imperial well-being. We may 
differ from the author on this or that detail of his scheme of 
Empire development ; we may deplore such recent develop. 
ments as the Statute of Westminster and the Government 
of India Bill; but we shall all agree that the adoption of this 


attitude of mind on the part of our leaders would transform ‘ 


our future. Internationalism is not only endangering our 
prospects, it has to a great extent wrecked our past. While 
we neglected Canada and Australia we spent millions of 
money and sent thousands of our people to create the United 
States; but for the obsession of Free Trade the Dominions 
in the aggregate might have greatly exceeded the United 
States in wealth and population to-day. 

We follow the author through a network of schemes for 
the encouragement of Imperial relations; the chapter on 
migration is especially valuable. On the question of defence 
the air peril is dealt with in a spirit of commonsense, very 
different from the hysterical quackings of the League of 


Nations Union. Europe, according to Mr. Amery, can only ; 


find peace by gradual economic co-operation between her 
various States and the Empire, if adequately defended, 
need not entangle itself with European affairs save to guard 
itself from German aggression. It is a weak point in his 
argument that he persistently minimises the German danger. 


This, however, matters the less in that he is determined that / 


our defences shall be adequate. This is a book to read and 
ponder, for on the whole it reflects the true English temper, 


the spirit which has made us great and which still survives | 


among our people, as was proved in the Great War. 


17ta CENTURY DOMESTIC STRIFE 


Tue Lapy or BLEEDING HEART YARD: Lapy ELIZABETH | 


Hatton, 1578-1646. By Laura Norsworthy (John Murray, 
10s. 6d.). Mrs. Norsworthy has described the domestic 
turmoil of two unhappy marriages of the 17th century well. 
She has made a real contribution to history by revealing 


the different attitudes of the 17th and 20th centuries to | 


domestic misfortune. Here is no divorce court, no passive 
self-pity or morbid complex, but ructions of such violence 
that England rocked with their repercussions. Lord Purbeck, 


weak in the head, gave way under the strain, and his family | 


knew what to do with him! Lady Elizabeth Cecil, daughter 
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of the second Lord Burleigh, had brief matrimonial bliss 
with Sir William Hatton, né Newport. He must have been 
a wise husband or perhaps he died too soon. Her second 
husband, Sir Edward Cooke, was wise only in law; in his 
family he was an ogre. He was vain and obstinate; his 
bad temper was as perpetual as it was violent and he was 
a miser. Lady Elizabeth soon found life with him quite 
impossible, but in strength of character and spirit he had met 
his match. She refused to bear his name, yet when he 
was dismissed by James she returned to help and support 
him. This made him more odious than ever. Her one joy 
was her younger daughter, Frances, but Cooke affianced her 
to Lord Purbeck, Buckingham’s elder brother, the most 
amiable but the weakest member of a domestically impossible 
brood dominated by their mother, the grim Lady Compton. 
To avert this marriage, Lady Elizabeth kidnapped Frances, 
but Sir Edward effected a recapture, all in the best Chicago 
manner. The marriage took place, the law being, as ever, 
on Cooke’s side. Mother and daughter put up an epic fight 
against the Cooke-Buckingham-Compton combination. Pur- 
beck, devoted to his wife but dominated by his family, 
collapsed, so the latter incarcerated him. Periodically he 
escaped to Frances, and rather mysteriously a son was born. 
The Buckinghams instantly accused Frances’ devoted swain, 
Sir Henry Howard, of being the father, and, for once, public 
opinion sided with the Buckinghams. With a view to public 
penance, she was put in the Gatehouse, but she escaped to 
her lover in Shropshire, subsequently going to a Paris nunnery. 
Becoming a Catholic like her husband, she was allowed to 
return, and accompanied Howard while he fought for King 
Charles. Meanwhile, her mother “ did time” in the Fleet. 
This charmingly provocative lady spent her most peaceful 
time during the Civil War, for she was a strong Parliamen- 
tarian, and so lived in honour and safety at Hatton House. 


PERSONALIA 
Lorp Lovat: 1871-1933. A Biography by Sir Francis 
Lindley. (Hutchinson, 18s.) Srxty YEaRs IN THE East. 
By Sir William Willcocks. (Blackwood, 15s.) DwicutT 
Morrow. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 18s.) The 
subjects of these biographies represent three completely 
dissimilar types—soldier, landowner and sportsman ; engineer, 
creator of the Assuan Dam and translator of the New Testa- 
ment into Egyptian ; American diplomat and banker. Un- 
happily all three are now among the departed. Each lived a 
crowded and useful life and it is well that their experiences 
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and achievements should be thus set down. Simon Fraser, 
fourteenth Lord Lovat and Chief of the Clan Fraser, devoted 
his life to the common welfare. Widely loved and esteemed, (the 


he yet did not rise to a position of the first importance in the yea 
State, as his friends considered his due. The reason for this Wil 
Sir Francis Lindley finds mainly in the fact that, while Lovat | of t 
would leave no stone unturned to help a friend or further a as | 
cause, “he took an almost perverse pleasure in creating an min 
unfavourable impression on those with power.” He went wit! 
to Magdalen in 1890 as an Army candidate and four years wor 


later joined the First Life Guards. The raising of the Lovat Eg) 
Scouts (he was convinced that many of our early reverses + thré 


in the South African War were due to lack of reconnaissance) Ital 
is familiar history, but those who are unacquainted with the bef 
adventure will here find it again recorded. After the South | ‘Sha 
African War he spoke out strongly on our need of greater sult 
military resources. He was, too, one of those who perceived the 


the inevitability of war with Germany, and with Lord Roberts, | the 
Sir Samuel Scott and Colonel Repington sought to warn the 
country of our unreadiness. When the expected happened hiog 
Lovat urged the War Office to make full use of the Territorial Am 
Associations. “ I may want to do something about the Terri- plet 


torials later,” said Lord Kitchener when Lovat expounded writ 
his scheme, “ but for the moment what I must have is post 
soldiers.” Lovat and Mr. Amery, it is here said, were by 
“ stupefied ’” by “‘ Kitchener’s incapacity to realise that the Nav 
Territorials at that moment were infinitely better soldiers as 
than his new armies could be for some months.” But here | 

we touch upon controversial matters. Lovat, as everybody Dic 


knows, was given the command of the Highland Mounted (Cla 
Brigade, got eventually to Gallipoli, and was sent home with 


dysentery. He was later placed in charge of the timber hen 
camps in Scotland, and here let his wise kindliness towards curt 
the German prisoners of war be noted. He was afterwards nae 


appointed Director of Forestry in France. At home, away — 
from wars and rumours of wars, Lovat was an excellent and 
beloved landowner. Above all things he was human, for ship 
gambling, we are told, had an early fascination for him; | , j; 
he was a bold rider and a fine shot and salmon fisherman. 


Altogether, we may say, a magnificent type of which we ae 
cannot have too many in an age when claptrap and “inter. | 
national-mindedness ” threaten to lead us into dangerous | 4, , 
quagmires. Sir Francis Lindley is a capital and discriminating | Age 


biographer, and his appreciation of his subject is admirably gf, 
balanced. 
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Sir William Willcocks, in writing the account of his life, 
stopped at about 1915, though it is explained in the preface 
(the writer of which is anonymous) that the remaining fifteen 
years were as full of work as those that were passed. Sir 
William had a rare combination of gifts and his translation 
of the New Testament into colloquial Egyptian is in its way 
as remarkable an achievement as his great scheme of dam- 
ming the Nile at Assuan. He was at times at loggerheads 
with Lord Cromer, though he is ready to recognise his great 
work for Egypt. Willcocks was certainly indefatigable. In 
Egypt he went to bed at eight, woke at three, from 
three to five learned Italian, and then translated standard 
Italian technical works into English. Every morning, too, 
before starting work ‘“‘ I learned a dozen lines of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Burns by heart.” He died in the 
summer of 1932 at the age of 80, and his best monuments are 
the great works that his brain conceived and carried out on 
the Nile and the Euphrates. 

Finally, let us notice briefly Mr. Harold Nicolson’s capital 
biography of Dwight Morrow, “the perfected type of 
American,” says the author, and “‘a model for the com- 
pletely civilized man.” Here is praise indeed and Mr. Nicolson 
writes so ably and with such conviction that few will be dis- 
posed to grudge it. Dwight Morrow will be best remembered 
by Englishmen as one of the U.S. delegates to the London 
Naval Conference in 1930. His useful and conciliatory work 
as ambassador to Mexico also helped to make his reputation. 


CONSTITUTIONS MADE EASY 
DicTATORSHIP AND DeEmooracy. By Sir John Marriott 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 10s.). Although Sir John Marriott 
was a Conservative M.P., the outlook and temper of this 
book is Whig. The reader is asked not to be superior about 
curious Continental customs called Dictatorships, but to try 
to understand them for the greater honour and glory of 
Democracy. So the author gives a short, clear and well- 
written account of all European Democracies and Dictator- 
ships from Solon to Hitler. Perhaps the Tudors would be 
a little surprised to discover they were ‘“‘ amongst those 
present,” and Henry VII’s poker countenance would have 
registered bewilderment had he been told to his face that he 
was a ‘‘ Constitutional Dictator.” How he would have smiled 
to read that the author has skipped lightly over the Middle 
Ages, as “the period between the fifth century and the 
fifteenth contributed little of value to political theory.” 
“Precisely,” the first Tudor would have meditatively mur- 
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mured, “‘ but I seem to remember some royal forbears, who 
created the English Body Politic.” Political theory came with 
the metaphysical Stuarts and their ranting opponents, 
The result was Civil War. Statecraft went out and faction 
crept in to stay. Clear, plausible and well-written as this 
book is, it makes no contribution to the vital question that 
is worrying Englishmen of all classes: ‘“‘ How are we to be 
ruled, so that once again we recover the lusty strength of a 


united England?” It will be by no theoretical constitution, | 


and are Englishmen already so debauched as to submit 
freely to the dictatorship of one man or of one system ? 


OTHER NOTICES 


ELrecant Extracts: “A Duobiography”’’. By Edmund 
Malone and George Hawes. (Lovat Dickson, 8s. 6d.). In 


1900 these two officers and friends joined different battalions ‘ 


of the “elegant” Royal Fusiliers, so called because, in the 
days of the purchase of commissions, the 7th Fusiliers refused 
to take ensigns before they were fully-fledged subalterns, 
tried in and tested by other regiments. Throughout their 
service, these two officers soldiered apart, and their loss is 
our gain, for here we have selections from their unbroken 
correspondence between 1900 and 1925—not 1923, as 
stated in the Foreword. From the first shy moment of joining 
to the seeking and getting civil jobs after the war, we follow 
the lives of two English gentlemen working and playing in 
India, Africa, Bermuda, and at home (hugely enjoying a 
pre-war London season). They fought in France, and when 
that was over one settled near Paris, the other ranged the 
Continent as King’s Messenger. Wherever they were, they 
made the most of it. Soldiering meant getting a job done 
well, the fun was in their spare time when they revelled 
unashamedly in the Elegancies. It is interesting to note that 
one of them met Leo Maxse in 1920, when ‘‘ he assured me 
that in ten years’ time L.G. will be down and out, politically, 
an interesting prophecy.” It was. There are also delight- 
ful glimpses of Colonel Guy Du Maurier dressed as a com- 
manding officer in “‘a khaki drill coat with sleeves like a bishop 

. a white hunting stock . . . and his hat well on the back 
of a perfect mop of iron-grey hair.” Then follows a superb 
description of him conducting the regimental band dressed 
as Sousa. Both correspondents have a neat gift of descrip- 
tion. A really enjoyable book. 
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THEATRE OF Lire, 1863-1905. By Esme Howard (Lord 
Howarth of Penrith). (Hodder & Stoughton, 2ls.). In his 
foreword, Lord Howard makes it clear that this more than 
delightful volume of memoirs was not written for the public, 
but for his own children ; the public, however, may well be 
glad that such a volume has not been restricted to a purely 
private circulation, for it might be held up as a model in an 
age of memoirs good, bad, and indifferent. As the record of 
a well-filled forty years of private and public life, it is admir- 
able; as the revelation of a personality it should help to 
dispel some of the illusions that still prevail about the cold, 
stiff-necked English. Presumably Lord Howard intends to 
follow this volume up with one dealing with the years after 
1905 ; in those before it, of which he writes here, he spent 
two periods in the Diplomatic Service, prospected for gold in 
East Africa, stood unsuccessfully as Liberal candidate for 
Worcester, made two journeys to Morocco, did valuable 
voluntary social research for Mr. Charles Booth’s great work, 
The Life and Labour of the People of London, made a journey 
to the Amazon to study the rubber industry, was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church, married Isabella, daughter 
of Prince Giustiniani-Bandini (of whom there is a charming 
portrait), and saw the outbreak of the Boer War, ultimately 
enlisting in the Yeomanry. The book ends, fittingly enough, 
with the Coronation of King Edward VII and the end of 
the old era. 


Tur CrusaDEs, By G. A. Campbell. (Duckworth, 15s.). If 
it is suggested (we trust not paradoxically) that a piece of 
work may be excellent in all its parts and yet somewhat 
unsatisfactory as a whole, we hope that Mr. Campbell will 
forgive that suggestion ; for sound learning and good writing, 
such as we have here, are not found under every dust-jacket. 
But one feels that the author, faced with the task of putting 
much detailed work on to a big canvas, has worked too 
closely and forgotten to step back at stated intervals to get 
a view of the whole. The result is a volume which, admirable 
reading though it may make, taking page for page, fails to 
give the reader a grip on the main points of a wonderful story. 
But for those who are already acquainted with the outline 
of one of the most amazing chapters of human history, Mr. 
Campbell’s book should prove of real value, for its range and 
wealth of detail leave little to be desired. Its penetrating 
beams strike through the dim religious light of the age of 
chivalry and we see it for what it was—an age of wretchedness, 
of rags and famine, ravaged countrysides and pillaged cities ; 
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an age of false glitter, astounding superstition, tumult and 


shouting and sickening muddle. So these, one exclaims as _ 
one shuts the book, were the glorious Crusades! How the | 


angels must have wept ! 


A BackerounD FoR DomENIco ScCARLATTI, 1685-1757. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber & Faber, 5s.). This enchanting 
essay on the younger Scarlatti is “ written for his two hundred 


and fiftieth anniversary,” and is a tour de force, for nothing is _ | 


known of the greatest of all Italian 18th century composers, 
‘except the mere dates of the main periods of his life.” But 
little things like that do not worry Mr. Sitwell once he is 
amongst his beloved baroque, and dealing with music. §o 
we, too, are satisfied just to visit the now destroyed archi- 
tectural phantasies of Joao V. of Portugal, and live in the fine, 
but obsessed home of Fernando VI of Spain and his Queen, 
the Infanta Barbara of Portugal, whose sole joy and refuge 
was music from the throats of the greatest of “ castati,” or 
at the hands of the greatest key-board performer who would 
only be excelled by Liszt. Scarlatti spent twenty-five years 
in their employment. Then follows a delightful valuation 


of 18th century music, for the author never praises his hero ; 


without also doing justice to him. The book closes with a 
tribute to the two surviving links with those days: the 
Carlist Don Alfonso Carlos and his wife, Donna Maria 
de las Nieves. A delicious landscape. 


PALMERSTON, by E. I. Malcolm-Smith: Wu tiiam Pirv, by 
Sir Charles Petrie (Duckworth, ‘‘ Great Lives,’ 2s. each), 
This unassuming but admirable series is well furthered by the 
two latest volumes. Both Sir Charles Petrie and Mr. E. F. 
Malcolm Smith have contented themselves with a straight- 
forward handling of their subjects, and both have done their 
work well. Sir Charles in particular has the gift of smoothing 
away the difficulties that beset the layman in his political 
reading and presenting a clear and inspiring account of one of 
the greatest of our English ‘‘ Great Lives.” Both books contain 
a useful bibliography, chronology and full chapter-headings. 


THE Mystic SprinG, a Nativity Play, by J. Howard White- 
house and Donald E. Sutcliffe (Oxford, printed at the 
University Press for the Yellowsands Press, 2s. 6d.). This 
restrained and beautiful little Nativity play would lend itself 
either to simple or fairly elaborate treatment, and could be 
performed with equally good effect in a poor church or a 
wealthy one. Its atmosphere is fresh and sincere, and the 
carol-sequence has been most happily chosen. 
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THE ROMANCE OF GaRDENING. By F. Kingdon Ward. 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.) Gardening becomes a new science when 
described with the encyclopedic knowledge and quaint 
humour possessed by Mr. Kingdon Ward. We owe to him 
Meconopsis Baileyi, Gentiana sino ornata, Primula Bulleyana 
and Florindae. Need we say more ? Whether he is concerned 
with the geography and conditions of plant life, or telling us 
of his rambles in search of seeds, this book is uniformly 
delightful. 


THE Story or Louisa Autcotr. By Cornelia Meigs. (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.). To our mothers and grandmothers Little Women 
was a household word. Do the rising generation read it now ? 
If not, this story of a vital and courageous woman, the 
support and soul of her family in adversity, will send them 
to her books in order to know more of her ! 


THE DISRUPTION OF THE First British Empire. By George 
M. Wrong. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 21s.). THE 
EMPIRE IN THESE Days: An Interpretation, by R. Coupland. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Wrong gives us a thoughtful, dis- 
passionate account of the bitter fate of the Empire Loyalists 
who were driven from the U.S.A. after the War of Secession. 
It is a chapter of English history too little known here. 
Professor Coupland in his essays pleads for a better under- 
standing of the Empire. We are grateful to him for wishing 
to preserve it, but his somewhat academic theories provide 
but cold comfort for the constructive mind. 


THROUGH THE WEATHER HovsgE, or The Wind, the Rain and 
Six Hundred Miles Above, by R. A. Watson Watt. Illustrated 
(Davies, 7s. 6d.). Ordinary people talk more and know less 
about the weather than about any subject under the sun. 
This series of broadcast talks, now published, explains lucidly 
and pleasantly the origin of clouds, the cause of rain and the 
history of winds and weather of all kinds. It is a delightful 
book. The author rightly condemns as worthless old weather 
saws such as the proverb of St. Swithin. Weatherwise 
country folk, however, do not rely on saws for their knowledge. 
As regards the immediate weather outlook, they do rely to 
a great extent on their observation of the behaviour of animals. 
Mr. Watt does not touch on this side of weather lore; it is 
worthy of attention. 


We Div Nor Ficut. 1914-1918 Experiences of War 
Resisters. Edited by Julian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
is. 6d.) The conscientious objector is not a pleasant subject 
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to contemplate, but those who would try to understand the 
mentality of a human type who prefers to enjoy comparative 
security at home while his fellows face the dangers of the 
field and the peril of mine and submarine in order that our 
shores may remain inviolate, will find illumination in this 
unblushing and unashamed compilation of “ war resisters,” 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, it is proudly proclaimed, (he con. 
tributes a poem), ‘‘is the only English author in the book 
who actually fought in the war.” We are tempted to ask, 
then, Que diable fait-il dans cette galére? The rest of the 
company are sped on their way with a foreword by Dr. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, who “ was not a pacifist in the first year of the war,” 
though “as a professing Christian I ought to have been.” 
We are assured that We Did Not Fight is not propaganda 
work ; it is merely an attempt to give ‘“‘a wide and varied 
set of experiences and reflections.”’ Here in a devoted band 
are Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Norman Angell, David 
Garnett, Edward Grubb, Stephen Hobhouse, James Maxton, 
J. P. M. Millar, Harry Pollitt, Adrian Stephen, and Bertrand 
Russell, with one or two foreign contributors thrown in. 
Let us remark, in bare justice, that some conscientious 
objectors undertook work of risk and danger in France in 
ambulance units, but of the great mass of “‘ war resisters ” it 
is difficult to write with patience. Perhaps the real gem of 
the book is the account of how one gentle pacifist, being 
attacked, it is said, by “‘ four or five roughs ” at Wakefield, 
laid three of them out on the pavement! This unusual 
‘“‘ conscientious objector,” it seems, ‘‘ had made boxing his 
hobby ” ! What an asset he would have been in Flanders— 
and what does Dr. Sheppard think about it ? 


Out oF THE WorRLD. By Pamela Bourne. (Geoffrey Bles, 
10s. 6d.). The heroine of these adventures was, at the age of 
twenty or thereabouts, engaged on journalistic work at Cape 
Town. Seized with the desire for travel, she shipped a 
compliant mother—who to a certain extent commands 
our sympathy, being treated throughout as a necessary 
adjunct—on board a Norwegian liner bound for Australia. 
Pamela herself arranged before departure to take the place 
of an absent member of the crew. She therefore worked her 
passage both out to Australia and Tahiti, and subsequently 
in @ windjammer round the Horn to Falmouth. It is a fine 
record for a girl, and it is told with a cheery insouciance which 
makes light of much back-breaking work. The story is, 
however, somewhat superficially and sketchily told, we are 
left with the impression that a good deal is left unsaid. 
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We acknowledge with gratitude the Post Office’s compliment. 


NEW BOOKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS 


THE RED SPEARS OF HONAN 


A narrative of thrilling adventure in China. 
By ESCOTT LYNN 3s. 6d. net 


THE NEW HOUSE AT THE 
CHALET SCHOOL 
Arecord of life and laughter that is at once enter- 
taining and intensely real. 


By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 3s. 6d. net 


JOY’S NEW ADVENTURE 


A new complete story of the entertaining escapades 
of the “Abbey ’” girls. 


By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 3s. 6d. net 


THROUGH THE GREEN DOOR 


A lively out-of-doors story for girls, with a mystery 
which is “ different.’’ 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD 3s, 6d. net 


THREE NURSERY FAVOURITES 


MR. NEVER-LOST 


MR. NEVER-LOST GOES ON 


by A. Turnbull 


“| do not care whether you are eight or eighty | 
strongly recommend you to read ‘Mr. Never-Lost.’ 
It is years since | read a book that gave me so 
much genuine delight.’"—H. E. Clare, in Yorkshire 
Weekly Post. 


Each 3s. 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK 
James Douglas in The Sunday Express : 
Prime Minister. 
Hans Andersen. 


“On rare occasions a book for young people stands 
out, and it will be good news to thousands of children 
that Mr. Turnbull in ‘Mr. Never-Lost Goes On’ 
continues the adventures of Mr. Never-Lost.’’— 
Public Opinion. 


6d. net 


by Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN 


“*The Pedlar’s Pack’ is by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, the mother of the 
It is a book of fairy tales—nine in all—and they challenge comparison with Grimm and 
They are the best fairy tales in the English tongue.”’ 


6s. net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Art this time of year, when publishers vie with each other in 
producing fascinating piles of gaily coloured books for children, 
an opportunity occurs of escaping from this work-a-day 
world into the realms of fantasy and make-believe where 
all things are possible. If it be true that demand creates 
supply, books still occupy a high place in popular favour, 
But, delightful as book-browsing can be, there is usually 
for most folk little time for such an indulgence at Christmas 
time, so for the help and guidance of our readers we once 
again make a selection of the books which appeal to us as 
most suitable for Christmas gifts. 

We propose taking the publishers alphabetically, but 
before doing so, three notable books demand special attention. 
They are: THE Princess ELizaBeTH Girt Boox (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.); ALL THE Puck Stories, by Rudyard 
Kipling (Macmillan, 15s. 6d.); and THe Box or DELIqgurts, 


by John Masefield (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). The Princess | 


Elizabeth book has as frontispiece a coloured reproduction 
of Philip de Laszlo’s charming painting, which makes an 
irresistible appeal. There are also stories and _ pictures 
(coloured and plain) by leading authors and artists. The 
proceeds will go to aid the Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for children. Apart from this worthy object, the 
book is quite excellent. To have all the Puck Stories con- 
tained in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill 
and Rewards and Fairies in one volume is to possess wealth 
indeed, and it makes a worthy companion volume to the 
two Jungle Books and the complete Stalky & Co. Mr. Mase- 
field’s captivating volume is part fantasy and fairy tale and 
is certain to be popular among young people. 

GARRAM THE HUNTER and GARRAM THE CHIEF are two 
stories of African Hill tribes by Herbert Best (5s. each). 
Mr. Best was in the English Civil Service in Africa for some 
years, and is able to supply the correct atmosphere for his 
stirring tales. They are published by the Bodley Head, 
as also are the following: NEw Consurine WitTHovuT SKIL, 
by Norman Hunter (2s. 6d.), will amuse many boys, while for 
the very young, Marjorie Flack’s Anaus and Topsy, ANGUS 
and Waa@-Tai. Bess, THE Story AxBour Prve (2s. each) 
are delightful. 

An outstanding book from Burns & Oates’ collection 
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is SouTH CouNTRY SECRETS, by “ Euphan ”’ and “ Klaxon ” 
(3s. 6d.). It relates the doings of some young people from 
South Africa on a first visit to their grandmother in England. 
They make journeys of discovery and find many places 
with interesting stories. Children will like the book and will 
learn a great deal. Epucatina Joanna (5s.), will appeal to 
older girls. It portrays the life of undergraduates at Oxford. 
WHEN THE VIKINGS CaME (3s. 6d.) is a full-blooded book for 
young boys. 

‘Messrs. Chambers have sent four good books (3s. 6d. 
each). They are JAY’s NEw ADVENTURE, by Elsie J. Oxen- 
ham; THROUGH THE GREEN Door, by E. L. Haverfield ; 
Tue New House at THE CHALET ScHOOL, by Elinor M. 
Brent-Dyer; and THE Rep SprEars oF Honan, by Escott 
Lynn. The first three will appeal to girls of from ten to 
twelve, and are quite wholesome reading, while Mr. Lynn’s 
book, with its up-to-date Chinese setting, will be relished by 
boys who enjoy robust stories. 

“Don’t be late for tea, mind,” was the parting injunction 
of Mrs. Robinson, when her children set forth one afternoon 
to their field pond with a ship encased in a glass bottle. 
How the ship became real and transported them to an island 


Ghe truth about world politics 
x G the European deadlock 


FACING FACTS 


by M. FOLLICK 
author of “ The Influence of English” 


The author tackles the whole question of the European situation. 
He shows that we are heading for destruction, in what direction 
disaster lies, and provides a brilliant and important solution to 
the almost insuperable difficulties and tragedies that beset the 
world to-day.* Written in simple, plain English it is meant for the 
understanding of ‘ the man in the street,’ so that he may have some 
idea of the tragedy into which our own land may be plunged unless 
the right path is chosen. With 23 maps. 


* To understand better the question of Japan and the Philippines we refer you to the chapter on ASIA. 


At all good booksellers and Libraries. I5/- x 
HUTCHINSON 
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where they had to overcome pirates and cannibals, and yet 
arrived home only ten minutes late, is revealed in Tue 
Happy Mariners, by Gerald Bullett (Dent, 5s.). Tue 
TurF-CuTTEers’ Donkey, by Patricia Lynch (Dent, 5s.), is 
equally entertaining, with an Irish setting. Both are well 
illustrated. 

For older boys Harrap’s have some capital books. Epic 
TALES OF MoDERN ADVENTURE, by T. C. Bridges and H. 
Hessel Tiltman (7s. 6d.) ; THE Boy’s ROMANCE oF AVIATION, 
by Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C. (7s. 6d.); and Lawrence 
oF AraBIA, by R. H. Kierman (3s. 6d.) are sure to win appre- 
ciation and gratitude, while SrinBapD’s Book oF Prratss, 
by Sinbad (Captain A. E. Dingle) (5s.), is of the stuff that no 
boy will find dull. 

Annuals are always useful when choice is difficult, and 
Hutchinson’s Boys’ aNnD GIRLS’ ANNUALS (3s. 6d. each) 
and their CHILDREN’S ANNUAL (2s. 6d.) are marvellous value 
and full of good things. They have also issued Tue 
CHILDREN’S Hour ANNUAL (3s. 6d.), edited by Uncle Mac 
of the B.B.C. It contains plays and stories which have been 
broadcast, and there are, doubtless, many who will value it. 
Two other interesting books, well illustrated, are THE 
WANDERING WHIPSNADERS, by George Wright (5s.), and 
WaRRIGAL, by James M. Downie (3s. 6d.). The first tells 
the happy experiences of nine children who spend a caravan- 
ning holiday, and the second is the story of a wild horse 
in Australia. Mention must also be made of Miss Joyce 
Mercer’s delightful edition of Andersen and Grimm (3s. 64d.). 
It contains sixteen colour and over 250 black and white 
drawings. 

Methuen’s productions will appeal to varying tastes 
and ages. Miss Persis Kirmse has produced another 
attractive book of drawings entitled SHAKESPEARE WITH 
THE Pets (2s.), each with an appropriate quotation from 
Shakespeare. BusH Racamurrins, by Elizabeth Marc (5s.), 
and ABOARD THE BuLGER, by Ann Scott Moncrieff (5s.) 
will be greatly relished by those young people who like 
plenty of excitement. THe Tart or a Gutnea Pia, by 
Cicely Englefield (2s.) and Peter Puppy at Pray, by C. B. 
Poulteney (2s. 6d.), are amusing. 

Nelsons also provide variety, and boy readers will enjoy 
Great Fricuts, by C. St. John Sprigg (3s. 6d.). It is the 
story brightly told of pioneer flying and achievements. 
Two interesting Discovery Series books are BEHIND THE 
MicroPpHone, by Stuart Chesmore, and THe Hiauway, by 
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Hugh Chesterman (2s. 6d. each). The first reveals the 
wonders of Broadcasting House, and the second conveys 
a good deal of knowledge about the Dover road through 
the medium of fantasy. Happy Voyaacs, by E. Lucia 
Turnbull (5s.) is certainly out of the common rut and full of 
excitement and amusement. 

In addition to the Boys’ Own AnnvAL and the GIRL’ 
Own ANNUAL (12s. 6d. each), which have their own niche 
and need no commendation, the Religious Tract Society 
have produced, owing to the success it achieved last year, 
another NEw Empire ANNUAL (7s. 6d.). It is again full of 
good pictures and articles about our Dominions overseas. 
DALLENGER OF THE POLICE and PIONEER Jack, by Robert 
Harding and ‘TREACHEROUS WaTERS, by Alec Lumsden, 
are three thrillers for boys (2s. 6d. each), and for girl guides 
there is an interesting book by May Marshall entitled Twenty- 
six GIRL GUIDE SToRIEs (3s. 6d.). 

The boy with an aptitude for scientific discovery and of 
a mechanical turn will ask for nothing better than How 
WIRELEss CameE, by John Langdon-Davies (Routledge, 6s.), 
it will provide him with occupation for many days. A book 
totally different, from the same publishers, which will appeal 


GIFTS FOR 
EVERYBODY 
AT “SMITH’S” 


There is no better way of deciding on the right gift for each one of 

your friends than to visit your local bookshop of W.H. Smith & 

Son. Books naturally come first—there are books for every age 

and taste at just the price you wish to pay. Make sure, too, that 

you see the stationery, and other delightful presents in the fancy 
goods department. 


See the displays of Christmas Cards and Calendars at W. H. Smith & Son's bookshops. 


W.H. SMITH & SON, Lop. 


Newsagents : Booksellers: Librarians: Stationers 
Printers: Bookbinders: Advertising Agents 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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to girls fond of adventure is Lis Salts THE ATLANTIC, by 
Lis Andersen (6s.). Miss Eleanor Graham, in the introduction, 
explains that when Lis was eleven years old her father left 
Copenhagen and bought a ketch in which he and his family 
sailed. The book is a remarkable achievement for a child 
of twelve years. 

All who have been floored when playing “‘ How, Where, 
When and Why,” will welcome Ward Lock’s New Wonpzr 
Book—Tett Me Way (5s.). It is full of information on a 
number of places and things. Also from Ward Lock a 
picture book of TRarns will interest young boys and of Kir. 
TENS, by Jessie Pope (1s. each) will delight young children, 
There are many coloured and plain pictures in both. Boys 
have been well catered for in Wines ABOvE BILLABONG 
(3s. 6d.), by Mary Grant Bruce, and THE Marsor Mystery 
(2s. 6d.), by Harold Avery. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


EVERY GARDEN A BIRD SANCTUARY. By E. L. Turner 
(Witherby, 5s.). This book, packed with information, and containing many 
excellent illustrations, would make an acceptable gift-book, not only for 
those well versed in bird lore, but to the many amateur bird-lovers who 
would be willing to make good use of such knowledge. 


THE ENGLISH POLICEMAN—871-1935. By Alwyn Solmes (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). We are apt to date the police force from the passing 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Police Bill in 1829, but the author dispels this illusion 
by taking us back to Anglo-Saxon times. He points out that the policeman 
of to-day is the successor of peace officers who under various titles have 
safeguarded our domestic security from pre-Conquest days. We are rightly 
proud of the police service, and after reading this book we shall realize 
more than ever that we have good reason to admire and value the policeman. 


THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND. By Lynn Doyle (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). 
While not flattering to those of Anglo-Norman descent, to use the author’s 
own designation, on whose shoulders he lays the blame for most of Ireland’s 
troubles, there is bright, informative reading conveying vivid impressions 
of Irish life. It is not a guide book in the accepted sense, but attention is 
drawn to the many beauty spots and places of interest in which the country 
abounds. Visitors, the author assures us, may rely on being accorded a 
welcome in all parts. As in other books of the series there are many fine 
photographs. 


TOWARDS SEX FREEDOM. By Irene Clephane (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.). An historical study of the women’s movement from the nineteenth 
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century to the present day. We have nothing but admiration for the 
pioneers whose talents, courage and persistence have enabled women tg 
enter and enrich public life, the professions and the business world, but 
we are loth to believe that their conception of freedom would have cow 
tenanced the scanty respect for the marriage tie and chastity in gene; 
which the author advocates. 


CONTRACT WITHOUT CONVENTIONS. By A. E. Manning-Foster’ 
(Seeley Service, 6s.). The author claims to show us how to make the extra. 
trick or tricks which, of course, make all the difference between wi 
and losing, but what we suggest is of equal, if not greater, value than the 
author’s “Simple System ” is the pledge that our game of cards shall be 
peaceful, without post-mortems and recriminations to mar its enjoyment. 


FIRST AID FOR EVERYBODY. By A. J. B. Goldsmith, MB, 
B.S.(Lond.) (Faber & Faber, 2s. 6d.). If the contents of this little book” 
were generally assimilated useful knowledge would be acquired and informed 
assistance available in accidents which in some cases would prevent avoidable: 
suffering. Motorists especially should possess and study it for their own 
sake and for the benefit of others. ; 


I WALKED BY NIGHT. Being the life and history of the King of 
the Norfolk Poachers, written by himself, edited by Lilias Rider Haggard, 
illustrated by Edward Seago. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 15s.) Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. Books pour out of the presses so that a 
becomes a torment, but some are so good that they make a reviewer feel 
his work is worth while. ‘This is such a book. It is really in a class by itself, 
and a pleasure to read. 


ONCE WE HAD A CHILD. By Hans Fallada. Translated from the: 
German by Eric Sutton (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). A powerful and moving novel. 
Although chosen by the Book Guild it is not suitable for general reading.) 
Johannes Gantschow is the son of a farmer. Christiane, a daughter of @ 
local Count in whose company Johannes had been educated, is married toa 
man of her own station. Johannes is married to a young schoolmistre 
Elise, whom he treats atrociously, and later elopes with Christiane. 
daughter is born, but does not survive. Elise, after denuding the farmo 
eve rything that can be converted into cash, goes off with the man left by he 
husband to manage the farm. Finally Christiane returns to her husband 
and Johannes to his farm, now heavily mortgaged. 


THE WESTERN CHAMBER: Translated by 8. I. Hsiung. (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) Lovers of Lady Precious Stream will welcome the translation ¢ 
this much longer Chinese play. It consists of five parts, each part con: 
taining four short acts, and tells of the wooing and winning of a lovely: 
Prime Minister’s daughter by a poor young student who neatly and at no 
personal risk defeats the preying bandits. The Chinese are a more patient 
race than we, so it is doubtful if this play will be staged in toto. There is, 
however, some fine passages, but somehow the translation is so verbose 
that the lines don’t seem to sing. In this play it is vital that they should; 
for the technique of alternate prose and poetry seems to be the one means 
of avoiding the danger of monotony. 1 


THE UKRAINIAN QUESTION AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO GREAT 


BRITAIN. (Serjeant’s Press, 1ls.). An address given by Mr. Lancelot 
Lawton in a committee room of the House of Commons. 


